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WALTER GILLISS 
THE PRINTER 


ASTE is a difficult thing to define. 
There is such a thing as innate taste, 
the just perception of what is fitting, 
harmonious and beautiful, which is a gift as 
rare as genius itself; but what we usually 
mean when we speak of the good taste of this 
or that one is knowledge—knowledge of what 
is right, and the ability to practise it. Walter 
Gilliss as a printer was always a man of taste. 
Doubtless he owed this quality to his inheri- 
tance, coming as he did from good French 
stock. His work showed this strain in him. 
There was something quite French about it, 
never to be confused with the English tradi- 
tions. He chose French types to work with, 
loved the French models, and unconsciously 
designed his books along French lines. It is 
to be doubted if he knew this himself, because 
it was his instinct rather than his conscious 
effort that guided him. 
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It was characteristic of Gilliss that while 
he worked in the way other printers did or 
had done he never copied them. You cannot 
point to his this-manner or that-manner. He 
was always Gilliss. 

Long before those in this country who with 
forethought advertised to do “fine”’ printing; 
long before the fashion for new types and 
ornament in initial letters, head-bands, tail- 
pieces and borders had set in, Gilliss in the 
Art Age had caught the French revival of 
this sort of thing and practised the art of 
decoration in his pages and in his books and 
smaller pieces of printing. He not only did 
this, but he did more difficult things in finding 
out for himself how to make his designs effec- 
tively; pioneer work it was in processes and 
methods, which gave him to the end of his 
career a wide and sure knowledge and a prac- 
tical ability such as few men possess. 

It was not, however, in the decoration of 
his books that Gilliss chiefly excelled; it was 
in the more vital things, without which no 
book can be beautiful: in the margins, the 
spacings, the ink and the impression. In the 
placing of his type page upon the leaf, he was 
unerring. He never fumbled or fussed about 
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it, but went straight to the mark. It was so 
with his title-pages, also. He seemed always 
to have in his mind a clear picture of what 
he wanted, and he marked down his instruc- 
tions to the compositor for sizes of types and 
leading with sureness, seldom to be altered. 
No dummies were needed, no playing with 
effects. And to my mind, many of his title- 
pages will stand up with the best of those 
composed in modern times. Some of these, 
like the last one he did, were never altered 
from his first brief sketch. 

For Gilliss, a book could not be right, cer- 
tainly not “fine,” if its registration and im- 
pression were not impeccable—two matters 
which receive scant attention today, which 
are dismissed as mechanical. Mechanical per- 
haps they are, but they have the same rela- 
tion to good bookmaking which good line 
has to good drawing, a mechanical matter, 
also, but how many possess the secret of it? 

When Gilliss printed a sheet he looked at 
the back of it as carefully as he did at the 
front. Impression, to him, meant what hap- 
pened on both sides of the paper. To him 
impression meant ink, also, and ink must be 
black. He never grayed his page for fear of 
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AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


The writing of this short sketch has been 
prompted not by the thought that it tells of 
anything especially important having been 
accomplished in the work of the world, but as 
a means of acknowledging, in a definite way, 
the sense of obligation that the Messrs. Gilliss 
feel toward those of their friends who have 
encouraged them by their codperation. 

Through the years the making of books has 
brought the members of the firm into contact 
with many men, of many minds on many sub- 
jects, but nearly all of one mind as to the 
worth-whileness of making the printed book a 
thing pleasing to the eye and to the touch, 
and, if possible, a thing of real beauty, as well 
as a medium of perpetuating thought. 

Many are they who, having been met first 
through the making of a book, have become 
our warm personal friends, whose friendship 
has been true and lasting. 


Without their codperation, little worthy of 
xix 
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mention is likely to have been accomplished, 
and whatever of merit has been produced is 
due largely to their interest, their taste and 
their appreciative helpfulness, whichare grate- 
fully acknowledged. 


August, 1919. 
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si 
LAYING THE FOUNDATIONS 


| foundations of The Gilliss Press 
were laid many years ago. 

It was on the evening of Saturday, 
September 15, 1869, that Thomas and Walter 
Gilliss, having purchased a small ‘“Novelty”’ 
press, proceeded to set it up in the fourth- 
story front room of their home, 53 West 48th 
Street, New York. 

The press had arrived by express from Bos- 
ton in the early afternoon of the day men- 
tioned, but so important a matter as its un- 
packing and setting up on the box which was 
to serve as its foundation, was reserved until 
the evening, in order that both members of 
the embryo firm of Gilliss Brothers might 
have a share in what to the two boys seemed a 
momentous event. On this memorable eve- 
ning, the entire equipment of the firm was put 
in order, consisting of: 

1 Novelty press, 6 x 9 inches inside of chase 
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1 small cabinet containing 6 Novelty cases 
1 font Nonpareil Gothic No. 2 

1 “ Long Primer Clarendon 

1 “ Pica Bold Face Italic 

1 ‘ Great Primer Rimmed Condensed 
1 6-inch composing stick 

A few yards of pine reglet 

A few yards of pine furniture 

A small number of hickory quoins 

1 shooting stick 

1 strip of brass rule. 

While Thomas Gilliss, the elder of the two 
boys, tested the press, Walter Gilliss pro- 
ceeded to pick out of the curved compart- 
ments of the Novelty cases, in which they 
had been laid, the types necessary to compose 
the form for the firm’s first order:—a business 
card for H. G. Morse, dealer in fruits, veg- 
etables, etc., in Central Market; a market 
building which, from 1868 until about 1896, 
occupied the entire triangular block bounded 
by Broadway, Seventh Avenue and Forty- 
eighth and Forty-ninth Streets. 

Well do I remember the pleasurable excite- 
ment which accompanied the completion of 
the composition of this first card, which on 
its face showed three of the firm’s entire as- 
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sortment of types—beginning with the Great 
Primer Rimmed Condensed (which was its 
chief glory since that font cost more than 
five dollars), and ending with a line of the 
Nonpareil Gothic No. 2, our smallest type. 
On the reverse appeared the name, address, 
and a summary of the business of H. G. Morse 
—the lower part being divided from the head- 
ing by brass rules, and provided with dollars- 
and-cents columns, for the convenience of 
those who, having supplied themselves with 
a number of the cards, could use them for 
mail orders. 

A specimen of this first card is still pre- 
served in the earliest Specimen Book of the 
firm, for in those far-off days it was custom- 
ary to paste in an old manila paper scrap- 
book, bound in marbled paper, a sample of 
every order executed. The covers of the old 
Specimen Book are now much worn, but the 
first card is still intact, and, since it was 
printed in ink which cost two dollars a pound, 
is still black and brilliant. With many of 
its contemporary specimens this card shows 
painstaking care, but the style of typography 
prevailing in those days was vastly different 
from the style of today! 
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A little before the hands of the clock 
pointed to midnight (the next day being Sun- 
day), the first form had been locked up, and 
the press being in order, a few impressions 
were pulled, but the edition was not run until 
Monday afternoon, by the member of the firm 
who was still at school, his brother Thomas 
being, at that time, in the employ of Messrs. 
Stone, Bliss, Fay & Allen, dealers in woolens, 
in Chambers Street, New York. 

It was through his friendship for a certain 
Russell Dart Hyde, a fellow-employee in the 
woolen house, that the thoughts of Thomas 
Gilliss were first turned towards the purchase 
of a printing press. It happened in this wise. 
Hyde had for some time owned a Gordon 
Franklin press (7 x 9 inches inside of chase), 
and, with the aid of his friend Searles, earned 
much pocket money under the firm name 
of Hyde & Searles, through the operation 
of this press during their evening hours. It 
sometimes happened that Hyde had more 
work to do than could be accomplished by 
himself and his partner, and on a certain day 
in the summer of 1869, when the thermom- 
eter marked about ninety degrees, Hyde 
asked Thomas Gilliss to help him “kick” 
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his press during the evening, and so pocket 
some of the money that would accrue from 
its operation. Thomas Gilliss accepted the 
suggestion, and on his return home gave such 
glowing accounts of his evening’s entertain- 
ment and profit in a new field that Walter 
Gilliss asked to be allowed to accompany him 
to Hyde’s “great” printing office (a room 7x 10 
feet in his home at 139 West 41st Street) 
the next time additional helpers were needed. 
And so great seemed the attraction of the 
work that the writer offered to do his ‘‘kick- 
ing”’ of the press without compensation. 

An opportunity soon offered, and as “‘imi- 
tation is the most sincere flattery’ and Thom- 
as Gilliss greatly admired said Hyde not 
only for his manly qualities, but by reason of 
his ability to earn money as a follower of 
Gutenberg, Thomas and Walter counted up 
their money and concluded to buy a press. 
Inasmuch, however, as they could not get to- 
gether sufficient funds to purchase a Gordon 
Franklin, they decided to do the next best 
thing and buy a Novelty 6 x 9 (costing thirty- 
five dollars), which was the leading press for 
the use of boys in the days of 1869, but far 
inferior to a Gordon Franklin, which still 
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holds a place in the front rank of presses 
adapted to small work. 

For a few months the business of the firm 
was confined to the printing of cards, hand- 
bills, etc., for the tradespeople near our 
home; S. R. Barrett, a dealer in groceries, who 
also had a flourishing milk business, being one 
of our chief customers, for milk tickets will 
become greasy and worn, and need constant 
replacement. I recall very vividly the care 
with which a certain border was selected from 
the Type Specimen Book of Farmer, Little & 
Co. for the embellishment of these same milk 
tickets, the border remaining in one of the type 
cases of The Gilliss Press until a few years ago, 
although many of its sectional pieces were 
greatly worn by contact with the red and blue 
enamel which covered the heavy “ Railroad”’ 
board on which the milk tickets were printed. 

About Christmas-time, in 1869, the young 
firm began to stretch itself. As the business 
had increased and the difficulty of getting 
satisfactory results in presswork, on a press 
which would scarcely print at all unless the 
form was locked in the exact center of the 
chase, became daily more evident, Thomas 


Gilliss, whose munificent salary of one hun- 
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dred dollars a year as a boy in a woolen 
house had been gradually accumulating, and 
was increased by a substantial Christmas 
present from his employers, thought it well 
to withdraw his funds from the Savings Bank 
in which they had been deposited, and to buy 
a Gordon Franklin press. And thus it came 
about that on January 3, 1870, Vanderburgh, 
Wells & Co., a firm which had long been well 
known as dealers in printing presses and 
printers’ materials, delivered at our home 
an Eighth Medium Gordon Franklin press 
in exchange for the Novelty press and the 
sum of two hundred and twenty-five dollars; 
for the Gordon Press manufacturers would 
not take the Novelty in exchange, and the 
four-months-old firm did not need, and could 
not afford, to own two presses. 
Vanderburgh, Wells & Co. were an old- 
fashioned firm, and did business in an old- 
fashioned building (at the corner of Dutch 
and Fulton Streets, opposite the old North 
Dutch Church), which seemed to have been 
built during the Dutch occupation, for when- 
ever the band-saw was in operation for the 
cutting up of boxwood for blocks for wood- 
engraving (which art at that period was near- 
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ing its prime), the whole building would “jig- 
gle” as a steamer jiggles when, in plunging 
head-on in a rough sea, the propeller sudden- 
ly emerges from the water and “races.”’ 

The Gordon Franklin press proved a great 
success, and the two brothers found enough 
work to keep them reasonably busy during 
their evening hours—the only time available, 
one being still at school, the other in business. 

On December 3, 1870, Thomas Gilliss en- 
tered into rest, and for some months there- 
after, George Baker, a former fellow-employee 
with Thomas in the woolen house, aided the 
writer in the evenings, with the idea of taking 
an interest in the business. 

This plan was abandoned, however, and 
Frank Le Grand Gilliss (the eldest of the four 
brothers), who had been engaged as a clerk in 
a down-town business house, having given 
up his position in the spring of 1871, turned 
his attention to the printing press, and, dur- 
ing the summer of 1871, decision was made to 
form a partnership and to take an office 
down town, and so launch the firm of Gilliss 
Brothers in the business world,—an ambition 
which Thomas Gilliss had cherished up to the 
time of his death. 


- I 
OUR SECOND LOCATION 


URING the autumn, therefore, more 
|) types were bought and various prem- 
ises inspected and it was finally de- 
cided to rent a room in the building desig- 
nated as 48 and 50 Nassau Street (between 
Maiden Lane and Liberty Street) for the sum 
of two hundred and fifty dollars a year, 
payable monthly in advance, which at that 
time seemed quite a large obligation, since 
neither member of the firm had reached his 
majority. 

The new premises were entered on Tues- 
day, December 12, 1871, and, although the 
firm’s new card bore a double address, the 
quarters were in reality very small, the room 
being somewhat wedge-shaped, and measur- 
ing 8 feet 6 inches wide at one end and 10 
feet 3 inches wide at the other end and 
19 feet long, with three windows on the 
“wedge” side. This old building still stands 
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(1919), looking down upon the hurrying 
crowds, who would never think, to look upon 
the seven windows on each of its four floors, 
that it is merely a thin strip of a building, 
backed up against the side-wall of a building 
which fronts on Maiden Lane. 
On entering these “spacious” premises the 
plant of the firm consisted of: 
One Eighth Medium Gordon Franklin press 
Some 40 fonts of type 
One small case rack, built by a member of 
the firm from four 2 x 2 uprights and 
3-line pine reglet 
One double type stand 
One small wooden galley 
A small assortment of brass rules 
A small assortment of furniture and quoins 
One small desk. 
This very modest little plant was arranged 
in accordance with the appended diagram. 
The only imposing-stone was a marble slab 
19 X 24 inches and an inch thick, resting on 
top of the home-made case rack. The writer 
recalls very distinctly the labor of carrying 
this marble slab in a leather strap from the 
marble works in Forty-second Street near 
Seventh Avenue to his home in Forty-eighth 
10 
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Street. The old case rack is still in use, in our 
present office; the marble slab has gone the 
way of “rocks which crumble to dust,” but 
it was in actual use for about forty years. 

In the autumn of 1872 a second and larger 
press was added to the plant, and the first 


NASSAU STREET 


form of any importance printed upon it was 
a large 4-page circular for the late Salem H. 
Wales (said to have been at one time a candi- 
date for Mayor of New York), who was es- 
tablishing a patent office business, which his 
son, Edward H. Wales, might find ready for 
him to step into on the completion of his 
college course. Mr. Wales was well disposed 
towards the Brothers because of their ac- 
quaintance with his son. 

This new press, a Double-Disc, Quarter- 
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Medium Gordon with throw-off, one of the 
first of this style of press to be put on the 
market, proved a heavy press to operate by 
treadle (there was nosteam power in the build- 
ing, and electric power was then unknown), 
and the undue exertion developed an incipi- 
ent case of varioloid, and thus the writer 
was incapacitated for work from about De- 
cember 12, 1872, until January 20, 1873,— 
the longest period he has been absent from 
his labors since the firm entered upon its 
business career. 

One of our boy friends, who often came to 
our office for a chat, or to bring us an order, 
was Albert R. Shattuck, who in 1872 was just 
beginning his business education in his 
father’s banking office at 23 Nassau Street, 
from which announcements setting forth the 
merits of certain railroad bonds were issued,— 
some of which announcements we printed. 
One of the roads so advertised, I recall, was 
the Chicago, Danville and Vincennes. 

One of the most valued orders the firm 
had received up to that time came to it in 
the spring of 1872 from the late Rev. Wil- 
liam Ferdinand Morgan, D.D., Rector of St. 
Thomas’s Church, New York, whose kindly 
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care for the members of the firm (who were 
members of St. Thomas’s) was a source of 
happiness to them for nearly twenty years, and 
ceased only at Dr. Morgan’s death in 1888. 
This order for programmes brought the 
members of the firm into close touch with 
the late George William Warren, Organist 
and Choirmaster of St. Thomas’s Parish, and 
resulted in a friendship of the closest kind, 
which lasted until Dr. Warren’s death on 
March 16, 1902. Dr. Warren was one whose 
personality made a strong appeal to all 
who knew him well, and even those who 
had not that privilege were impressed by 
him. It was a great pleasure to me some 
years ago to have one whom I met then 
for the first time say that he had heard 
Dr. Warren spoken of more than once as a 
member of the “Divine order of Organists.”’ 
Certain it is that Dr. Warren did much for 
church music in this country and brought 
the musical portion of the services at St. 
Thomas’s to a very high plane. He com- 
posed a large number of carols which were 
the delight of the children of numberless 
Sunday Schools, as well as of our own, and 
also many anthems, Te Deums, etc.; certain 
13 
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of his hymns have a still well-deserved place 
in our Hymnal. 

The first of the programmes made for St. 
Thomas’s proved quite a stumbling-block for 
the printers, as it was their first attempt at 
difficult work. The title-page was surrounded 
by a border printed in two colors—a run- 
ning design of oak leaves printed in black 
with a red ground fitting closely to it, re- 
quiring what printers term hair-register. 

This border was cast in sections of abso- 
lutely exact size for each color, and guaran- 
teed to fit, but we could not seem to make 
them fit, and so much time was lost during 
the day that we had to work all through the 
night of Good Friday; and I recall with what 
surprise we noticed the rosy light of the 
Easter Even dawn, reflected on the cornice 
and then from the upper windows of the 
building on the opposite side of the street, as 
the sheets were put through the press one by 
one to receive their impressions of carmine. 

Since this first programme, of Easter, 1872, 
the programmes for all of the great Festivals, 
and for the Consecration of both the Old and 
New St. Thomas’s have been printed by us— 
with one exception. 

14 
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N APRIL 24, 1873, the plant was re- 

() moved to the third floor of 45 Ann 

Street, which building was one of a 

row of old brick “‘rookeries”’ on the north side 

of Ann Street, between Nassau and William 

Streets, painted in chrome yellow, and lighted 
with small windows with small panes. 

This building was of peculiar construc- 
tion and stability. It was so arranged that a 
horse and wagon could be driven past the 
stairway leading up from the street, in order 
to deliver lumber to the rear building, which 
backed up against the rear of the buildings 
fronting on the south side of Beekman Street. 
The stairs were so steep and the steps so 
narrow, that some of our friends, among them 
the Russell Dart Hyde previously mentioned 
(who measured six-feet-two), were obliged 
to turn their feet sidewise, to avoid falling 
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backward going up stairs and pitching head 
foremost going down. 

As to stability, or rather the lack of it, this 
building was even more notable than the 
Vanderburgh, Wells & Co. building, for be it 
known that on the floor above there was a 
carpenter shop, where jig-saws danced up 
and down, and sandstones moved round and 
round for the cutting out and smoothing 
down of jewelry boxes, and when the jig- 
saws began to move the presses on our floor 
would bob up and down, and the floor itself 
resembled the deck of a ship at sea. 

As for the types—why! at such times one 
had to hold fast to what one had in hand, and 
it was necessary to brace up all the type on 
the galleys with a wide piece of metal furni- 
ture, lest it be pied. 

Notwithstanding the many disadvantages 
under which we labored, the business grew, 
and in the autumn of 1873, a Cottrell & 
Babcock, 19 x 24 Cylinder press was pur- 
chased, the senior Mr. C. B. Cottrell coming 
many times to our office to effect the sale. 

This first cylinder press was procured for 
the purpose of printing the programmes for 
the “Galaxy Course of Lectures” projected 
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by Mr. Charles Edward Allen McGeachy (a 
friend of the late Eli Perkins, a well-known 
humorist of the early 70’s), which were to 
have been given through the winter season 
in the building familiarly referred to as 
“Hepworth’s Rink.” This building (a cir- 
cular, corrugated-iron structure, properly 
called “The Church of the Disciples’’) stood 
at the southeast corner of Forty-fifth Street 
and Madison Avenue. It was constructed 
for the use of Dr. Hepworth’s congregation, 
and in it he preached for some years. The 
writer recalls having attended the first service 
held in the church, the programme of which 
service was printed by us (we still have a 
copy), and it was in this building that he 
heard the renowned Henry Ward Beecher 
preach on a certain occasion from the text 
‘Shine ye as lights in the world.” 

But the Panic of 1873 came almost simul- 
taneously with the beginning of the Lecture 
Course; the galaxy of lecture stars became 
asteroids wandering in space, and the projec- 
tor of the course must be revolving yet, for 
the bill for several thousand programmes, 
amounting to $159.46, has never yet been 
paid, although Mr. McGeachy in the summer 
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of 1895 gave us notes for the amount of his 
indebtedness. 

Many difficulties presented themselves in 
the autumn of 1873, in our efforts to find the 
best way in which to handle the larger forms 
which our first cylinder press was intend- 
ed to work; for be it known, neither mem- 
ber of the firm had ever had a day’s appren- 
ticeship in any established printing office; 
their entire sum of knowledge of the craft 
having been acquired within the limits of 
their own walls, except for such stray bits of 
information as had been picked up by occa- 
sional visits to the work-rooms of The Aldine 
Press, a printing office at 51 Liberty Street, 
from whose presses an illustrated magazine, 
The Aldine, was issued monthly. 

The Aldine was, at the time (1873), the 
most elaborately illustrated and most beauti- 
fully printed magazine published in the 
United States,—embellished as it was with 
woodcuts engraved in the most careful man- 
ner by the best-known masters of the art, and 
by reason of its large leaf allowing more 
impressive pictures to be presented than was 
possible in the pages of Harper’s or Scrib- 
ner’s magazines—the leading American peri- 
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odicals making use of woodcuts at that time, 
the Century Magazine not having been begun 
until October, 1881. 

The successful printing of The Aldine was 
rendered possible by the construction of the 
Double-Ender Combination press, a new style 
of printing machine which had been devised 
by Alexander Campbell for the successful 
printing of woodcuts and type in combination 
—one of the special features of this press 
being its double inking apparatus; an ink 
fountain and table, and form rollers and dis- 
tributors being arranged at each end of the 
press, thus giving double the usual amount 
of distribution and insuring cleaner, brighter 
presswork. 

But I digress; the firm of Gilliss Brothers 
possessed no such press as that upon which 
The Aldine was printed, but was obliged to 
be content with the performance of a simple, 
every-day, two-roller press; and a number of 
the forms we had to print taxed our limited 
knowledge and skill, as well as the capacity 
of the press. 

One of the most difficult propositions we 
were called upon to meet was the printing 
of the programmes for the Semi-Centennial 
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Services of St. Thomas’s Church at Christ- 
mas, 1873 (St. Thomas’s Church having been 
incorporated on December 25, 1823). This 
order required the use of red ink and was our 
first such experience on the new cylinder 
press. Unusually fine results were desired 
and therefore new rollers had been ordered, 
but when they arrived it was found that they 
would not work the red ink at all. 

Much delay ensued, and so, for a second 
time, the members of the firm had to work 
through the greater part of the night. In 
the early hours of the morning (about two 
o'clock), being worn out with their labors, 
they threw themselves down upon certain 
bundles of paper and covered themselves 
over with waste-paper bags—for the night 
was bitter, and the small stove did not give 
out heat in sufficient quantity adequately to 
warm the great gusts of cold air which found 
their way through the cracks of the ill-fitting 
window sashes and door frames of the old- 
time building. We had barely fallen asleep, 
however, when the rats began their nightly 
scamperings and sleep became impossible, 
but something had been gained by being 
stretched out on our backs, even though our 
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only mattresses were bundles of paper. The 
night came to an end, however, and the pro- 
grammes were eventually printed and deliver- 
ed in time for use at the service for which 
they were intended. 

In the autumn of 1875, through the inter- 
est and kindness of John Buckley Pine of the 
Class of 1877, Columbia College, the printing 
of the Acta Columbiana was intrusted to the 
firm and thus it began to find out some of the 
difficulties of bringing out a monthly journal 
on time. 

It is interesting to note that it was this 
same John Buckley Pine who was the first 
boy (outside of our immediate circle of boy 
neighbors and friends) who saw the first 
(Novelty) press set up by Gilliss Brothers in 
their home, and that it was also Mr. Pine who, 
in addition to placing with us the Acta 
Columbiana, was instrumental in having the 
order for The Columbiad of ’76 placed with 
us. It was through Mr. Pine, also, that we 
obtained our first order for a black-letter 
book, the 

Minute adopted by the Trustees of 
Columbia College in the City of New 
York at a meeting held on Monday the 
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Fifth day of March in the year of our 
Lord One thousand Eight hundred and 
Ninety-four on the retirement of Henry 
Drisler, LL.D., Dean of the School of 
Arts 


and were commissioned to do our first print- 
ing on parchment, for one copy of the Minute 
was printed on parchment for presentation to 
Dr. Drisler. An imperfect duplicate still re- 
mains in our hands as a specimen. 

It was again through Mr. Pine that a pam- 
phlet of considerable size relating to the new 
site of Columbia University was placed in our 
hands. The type for this pamphlet was set 
while the firm was at 400 West 14th Street 
and the forms carried to our seventh location, 
32 West 13th Street, and it was thus the first 
order of special note printed in the new prem- 
ises. And, too, it was Mr. Pine who brought 
us the copy for the programme of the dedica- 
tion of the new site of Columbia University, 
while we were in Thirteenth Street ; the forms 
were carried to our eighth location, 141 East 
25th Street, and there printed as one of the 
first orders finished in the new premises. 

And in the winter of 1901 Mr. Pine en- 


trusted us with the printing of a book which 
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was to vie with the Drisler Minute and yet 
be entirely different from it. The result was 
the production of the 


Minutes adopted by the Trustees of 
Columbia College in the City of New 
York and by the University Council on 
the Resignation of Seth Low, LL.D., as 
President. 


This was printed after the Italian manner— 
the model being an Italian book in the li- 
brary of my very dear friend, William Loring 
Andrews, Esq. 

At this point I cannot refrain from insert- 
ing, in full, a letter received by Mr. Pine from 
a dear friend of mine, the late Samuel P. 
Avery, regarding the Low Minute: 


Mar. 8, [1902]. 
My DEAR Mr. PINE: 

I am much obliged to you for sending 
me the copy of the Minute which has been 
presented to Ex-Pres. Low. I thank you 
also for your kind words in putting me 
among the favored “100”. 

The beautiful manner in which the Minute 
has been gotten up, must have taken many 
hours of your thought and much work on 
the part of the Gilliss Bros. Certainly the 
work does credit to their press and all con- 
cerned. I am sure it will be considered a 
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good step forward in the progress of ty- 
pography in our country. 
Sincerely yours, 
Sam. P. AVERY. 


It was on Saturday, May 1, 1875, that work 
was begun on our first book of considerable 
size, The Columbiad, ’76, previously referred 
to, which contained, besides its seventy-two 
pages of Bourgeois type, woodcuts of varying 
design, each of which bore a representation 
of one of the fraternity pins—Psi Upsilon, 
Delta Phi, Delta Psi, Phi Kappa Psi and 
Delta Kappa Epsilon. 

Up to the time this book was printed we 
had thought that paper cut on a cutting 
machine would be absolutely uniform in size, 
but we were soon to learn that it was not 
always so; that sometimes the paper would 
“draw”’ if the knife were not very sharp, and 
so the top sheets of a “lift” of paper would 
vary in size from the sheets of the bottom of 
the “lift,” and that in backing up the sheets 
for book work it was necessary to reverse 
the side guide on the press in order to insure 
accurate register. 

The cover of The Columbiad, too, was a 
source of anxiety to us. The design was an 
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unusual one which had been engraved on 
wood after a sketch made for us by one of 
our friends, Randolph S. Mains, the lettering 
showing white on a solid blue ground. This 
block was found to-be too heavy to be printed 
successfully on either of our presses and so it 
was necessary to have it printed on a hand 
press, by Messrs. Baker & Godwin, one of the 
old-time printers located in Park Row be- 
tween Ann and Beekman Streets. 

The Columbiad,’76, was followed by many 
another Columbiad and many Miners (for the 
Junior Class of the School of Mines also estab- 
lished an Annual). To me one of the most 
interesting of them all was The Columbiad, 
80, for as far as | am aware it was the first 
illustrated college annual printed in this coun- 
try, that is, with pictures pertinent to the text, 
and not merely to display fraternity badges. 

The illustrations of this Columbiad of ’80 
were largely if not wholly drawn by the late 
W. Bard McVickar and H. W. McVickar, and 
were very good products of the pen of college 
boys. The one which caused the most com- 
ment was that which referred to a happening 
in the life of a member of the Class of ’80, 
and was entitled ‘““How Spenser won his 
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Faerie Queen”—for this member, Spenser, 
had married a Vassar girl during his Junior 
year and the illustration of how he helped 
her over the high wall of Vassar as the full 
moon smiled benignly on, was very enter- 
taining. And then on the cover there was a 
representation of the old “Iron Crown” 
which surmounted King’s College when it 
was way down town in Murray Street. 

Another special Columbzad was that of *82, 
edited by the present President of Columbia 
University. Very few copies ever saw the 
light, as they were suppressed by the then 
Faculty. 

This Mr. Mains, who made the sketch for 
the cover of The Columbiad, ’76, was a curi- 
ous fellow, who atthe age of eighteen had 
invented and patented a hanging lamp hold- 
er, and styled the entire apparatus (hold- 
er and lamp together) “The Philosopher's 
Lamp.” Some of these lamps were used 
partly to light the printing office, and partly 
to light the portion of our premises which 
had been sub-let to “The Philosopher,” as 
Mains was called, for the gas fixtures in 
the old building were not adequate to the 
demands made upon them. 
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It was while we were in the Ann Street 
building that our first book which had the 
distinction ff having a portion of its edition 
bound in full leather was printed. This little 
viume was entitled Sdedions from a Pot 
Folio no more in Use, and was printed pri- 
vatdy in January, 1876. It consisted of a 
deticatory vers signed “G. D. L., Gracehill, 
Dec. 27, 1875,” and its main contents were 
Ggt short poems and two short prose sclec- 
tions written by the late Mrs. Robert Fulton 
Cutting (née Natalie Schenck), between the 
years 1861 and 1875, the earliest having been 
penned when she was eight years old. 

Leather was not 2s expensive then as it is 
now, and yet I recall that the binding of this 
small square octavo in full morocco cost five 
dSlars and fifty cents per copy, which seemed 
to me in those days a large price. 


IV 
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N MAY 1, 1876, removal was made 
C-) to the top floor of No. 149 William 
Street (the Devoe Building), which 
stands on the site of the old North Dutch 
Church, between Fulton and Ann Streets. 
The premises proved to be far more com- 
fortable and convenient, for here there was 
an elevator and abundant power, and the 
bindery of W. Waters & Sons was on the same 
floor, with a connecting door between the two 
premises, which facilitated the binding of the 
two Columbia College papers we were then 
printing—the Acta Columbiana which we had 
begun printing in the autumn of 1875 and 
The Columbia Spectator, founded by Frederick 
W. Holls, in the summer of 1887, Volume 1, 
No. 1, being dated July 1, 1887. 
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OUR YOUNGER BROTHER 
BEGINS WORK 


T WAS during the summer of 1876 that 
| our younger brother, Morton Melville 
Gilliss, then over thirteen years of age, 
who had been accustomed to spend an occa- 
sional Saturday afternoon in the printing 
office of the Brothers, began to attend regu- 
larly, and before the summer was over he 
had gained quite a little knowledge of the 
rudiments of the Art of Printing. 

As with many other boys, the desire was to 
see the wheels go ’round, and to understand 
why some parts of a press moved with a regu- 
lar, and some with an irregular, motion, and 
this interest led him later to select press- 
work as the branch of the business to which 
he would devote his attention; and it was in 
this department that, in the course of years, 
he became most proficient, developing skill 
of an unusually high order, not only in the 
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running of presses but in overlay-cutting, 
which is an art in itself. 

One of the most difficult of his works was 
the making of an overlay for, and the printing 
of, a large woodcut on Japan tissue, publish- 
ed by the Art Age in December, 1887. This 
block had been engraved for the Art Age by 
Elbridge Kingsley after a painting by William 
Bliss Baker of a forest scene entitled Silence. 
The overlay was unusually difficult to make, 
not only by reason of its size, but of its in- 
tricacy, and upwards of twenty hours were 
expended in its making. 

To the uninitiated I would say that an over- 
lay is a reverse of a wood block, or relief plate, 
and is built up of various thicknesses of pa- 
per pasted one on top of another; the high- 
lights and middle-tones being cut out as the 
values may require, so that the “‘solids”’ of 
a relief plate receive, according to Mr. De 
Vinne, a pressure estimated at about four 
thousand pounds to the square inch, while 
the lighter tones or values receive proportion- 
ally less, and the extreme high-lights a scarce- 
ly appreciable pressure. This is effected by 
affixing the overlay to the cylinder, or the 
platen of the press, with a few sheets between 
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the overlay and the tympan sheet, on which 
the sheet to be printed is laid down. Up to 
about 1906 overlays were usually cut by 
hand, but at about that time mechanical proc- 
esses were perfected, which cut overlays not 
only more perfect in detail and operation but 
vastly quicker to make and far less costly 
than hand-cut overlays, which they have al- 
most entirely superseded. 

One of the orders which specially claimed 
our younger brother’s attention in the first 
months of his labors was the making of an 
edition of a facsimile reprint of The Ulster 
County Gazette* published at Kingston, N. Y., 


*Thus the Gilliss Brothers became linked with a curious 
bibliographical mystery, which remains to be solved. Their 
reprint, which was of No. 88 of The Ulster County Gazette, is 
one of as many as nineteen reprint editions that have been 
identified. Little is known of that newspaper’s history. For 
several years the opinion was current that The Ulster County 
Gazette had never existed; but on a visit to Kingston Mr. 
Wilberforce Eames found a few original issues in a museum 
in that city, from which he ascertained that the newspaper 
was established in 1798, and that the issue of January 4, 1800 
(which was missing), was No. 88. These surviving issues were 
also examined by Mr. Victor Hugo Paltsits at a later date, 
since which time they are said to have disappeared, leaving 
no visible proof of the existence of The Ulster County Gazette. 
There is a tradition that a newspaper which was a successor 
to The Ulster County Gazette, though published under another 
name, celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of the Gazette by re- 
printing the issue No. 88 in 1848. Whether Gilliss Brothers 
copied from an original or a reprint cannot be ascertained, 
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January 1, 1800, containing an Ode on the 
death of General Washington, the two inner 
pages of which were made impressive and 
mournful-looking by the inversion of the col- 
umn rules (as is sometimes done nowadays 
when a President dies), with the addition of a 
black border three-eighths of an inch wide 
around three sides of each inside page. 

To print this paper in facsimile, reproduc- 
ing the long f and its combinations, it was 
necessary to secure an old font of type, and as 
Messrs. Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., who had 
sold us our first real press, were among the 
most ancient of the dealers in printing ma- 
terials in this city, they were appealed to, and 
it was found that in their storage room there 
lay an old font of Long Primer Caslon Old 
Style, covered with the dust of years, which 
matched the type used in the earlier issue of 
the Gazetie, and that this font contained the 
necessary special characters. For the sum of 
ten dollars they were prevailed upon to lend 


or whether theirs was the first reprint after the traditional 
reprint of 1848, but almost every librarian has been offered 
various reprint editions by persons who fondly imagined them 
to be originals and very valuable. It isa fact that one of the 
reprints, supposed to be an original by its owner, was offered 
to a library for the modest sum of $3,800! 
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us the type for the setting of the Gazette, for, 
although during 1876 nearly one hundred 
thousand copies of the facsimile were sold, 
the initial order was for only ten thousand, 
and the prospective profits on such an edition 
did not warrant the purchase of a font of type. 

It was in the setting of this paper that the 
writer, who was then inexperienced in many 
things in the printing business, discovered 
that all things with the same designation were 
not uniform. Type-high being a definite 
standard, and wood rule being said to be type- 
high, it seemed fair to assume that the height 
would be identical, but when the heavy wood 
rules were placed in the pages of the Gazette 
it was found that they stood well above the 
face of the type. As the wood of which the 
rules were made was very hard and the tools 
at hand not suited to the work, it was a diffi- 
cult problem to equalize the height, but it was 
finally accomplished; but when the electro- 
types of the pages came from the foundry, 
lo, and behold! the rules were about as much 
too low as they had previously been too 
high; for the wood had yielded under the pres- 
sure of the wax in the moulding, while the 
type had not. 
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These facsimile Gazettes were sold largely at 
the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia in 
1876. But for many years thereafter, orders 
were received for a few thousands at a time, 
which were sold at the centennial celebrations 
of many Revolutionary battlefields. 
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moved in the spring of 1877 to larger 
quarters in the Wilson Building on 
Fulton Street, at the northeast corner of Gold 
Street. Here, too, the firm had the advan- 
tage of a double number on their cards, Nos. 
75 and 77 Fulton Street, inasmuch as the en- 
trance to the building was in the center. At 
first only one room, about 25 x 60 ft., fronting 
on Fulton Street, was occupied, as the plant 
comprised only one cylinder press, three job 
presses, six double stands, one imposing-stone, 
one case rack and certain office furnishings. 
In the spring of 1878 a contract for the 
printing of the Art Interchange was secured, 
which made necessary the purchase of a sec- 
ond and much larger cylinder press,—a No. 5 
Stop Cylinder, which was bought from the 
Messrs. R. Hoe & Co., whose office at that 
35 
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time was at 39 Gold Street—the sale being 
effected through Mr. Peter S. Hoe, a very 
agreeable young man, who died not a great 
many years thereafter. Our firm may be said 
to have then entered on a larger business 
career. The securing of the contract for the 
Art Interchange was important not only be- 
cause of the additional business involved, but 
because it was through this connection that 
the acquaintance of Mr. Arthur B. Turnure 
was made, an acquaintance which was des- 
tined to develop into a close friendship, and, 
later on, into a partnership. 

As the months sped on, the business grew 
and additional space was required, and a rear 
room, separated from the main premises by a 
hallway, was rented as a composing room. It 
was in this rear room that Life may be said to 
have been born. 

Well do I remember the day, late in 1882, 
when the late John Ames Mitchell came into 
the office, having been directed to us by a 
Mr. Hopkins whom we had met at Riverdale 
in the summer of 1882, as well as by Henry 
Gallup Paine, founder of the Columbia Spec- 
tator, later a well-known editor. After dis- 
closing his project, Mr. Mitchell asked if we 
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had any suggestions to offer as to a name for 
the proposed publication. It so happened 
that there was in the office desk a copy of La 
Vie Moderne. The writer, covering up the 
first and last words of the title and leaving the 
“Vie” exposed, said to Mr. Mitchell, ‘Why 
don’t you call it that, in English?” Mr. 
Mitchell replied that Life had been thought of 
for a title, but that no definite decision had 
been reached. 

The first issue of Volume I of Life appeared 
on January 4, 1883, and its career, at first, 
did not differ materially from the early strug- 
gles of many other publications, and its edi- 
tions were small for a considerable time, Mr. 
Mitchell confessed in one of his anniversary 
numbers some years ago that “when the 
News Company’s returns came into the of- 
fice, it seemed to him that more papers were 
returned than had ever been printed in the 
history of the world.” 

It was not until Mr. Henry Guy Carleton, 
then the editor, wrote the first of the letters 
entitled The Trials of a Mount Deserter, in the 
summer of 1883, that the circulation began to 
increase steadily and surely, beyond the edi- 
tion of 4,400 copies, at which it had stood for 
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some time. These letters purported to have 
been written by two girls—one in Bar Harbor 
and one in New York—and attracted much 
attention, but were, in reality, all written in 
our office by Mr. Carleton “to fill.’ For, on 
coming to the office to look over the page 
proofs Mr. Carleton’s first question always 
was, ‘‘ Well, Gilliss, how much do you need to 
fillP’’ and on being advised, he would quickly 
write off as many “Missy” letters as seemed 
necessary. If the first batch were not suffi- 
cient, others were soon penciled and the last 
form closed and sent to press. 

While waiting for the ‘‘copy” to be put 
into type, Mr. Carleton would regale us with 
choice selections from Shakespeare or from his 
own play, Memnon, which was written in the 
grand manner. It was printed in 1884 anda 
public reading of it given by George Riddle, 
in the old Union League Theatre in East 
Twenty-sixth Street, but it has never been 
produced on the stage. 

It seems strange that, although at that time 
Mr. Carleton had a very decided impediment 
in his speech, quotations flowed freely and 
sonorously from his lips. I remember partic- 


ularly one of the quotations from Memnon of 
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which he was very fond, and which always ap- 
pealed to me: 


so 


. Dream, sir!—all things are dreams 

In their beginning. Mark the midnight sky! 

There’s not one ’mongst those multitudinous 
suns, 

Blazing in that great firmament, but is 

A crystal of the dream of God.” 


During the early years of Life both the 
Columbia College papers, the Acta Colum- 
biana, of which John Kendrick Bangs was 
editor, and the Columbia Spectator, of which 
Henry Gallup Paine was editor, were printed 
by us, and it was through meeting Mr. Mit- 
chell frequently at our office that Mr. Bangs 
(after about a year spent in reading law in his 
father’s office) was chosen to direct the des- 
tiny of Life, Mr. Carleton having retired from 
the editorship in 1885 or 1886. 

Then, too, Town Topics was for a while 
printed in the Fulton Street office, Mr. W. 
Van Tassel Sutphen, the then editor, having 
brought the paper to us, because of the fact 
that, during his course at Princeton, the 
Princeton Tiger, of which he had been editor, 
had been printed by us. At that time Town 
Topics was a small and inoffensive sheet and 
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was struggling along on a very modest circu- 
lation. On Mr. Sutphen’s retirement from 
the editorship, Mr. Paul Potter assumed 
charge and the paper began to be decidedly 
more “‘racy,” and items appeared in its col- 
umns which caused heartburnings in different 
directions. 

I recall one occasion, two days before pub- 
lication-day, when a stout lady called and 
asked to see the editor; for with two weeklies 
running it was often desirable for the editors 
to complete their work in the smail 10 x 16 
compartment, hung with yellow figured paper 
and finished with dark moulding, provided 
for their convenience, rather than to wait for 
proofs to go to and from editorial offices. 

Well, it so happened that Mr. Potter was 
delayed in his coming, and did not arrive 
until two hours after his appointed time; and 
since his caller waited patiently until his ar- 
rival, we could but conclude that it was a 
serious case, and that there was a warm time 
in store for the editor, or that we might hear 
the swish of a lash—as sometimes happens in 
primitive communities, when editors print 
items which other people do not like to have 
printed. But Mr. Potter was distinctly a 
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suave, “smooth” man, and one who could not 
be mollified by his persuasive words must be 
obdurate indeed; and so the caller departed 
and there had been no scene. 

Not long after this time Town Topics began 
to be still more daring in some of its para- 
graphs and editorials, and after an issue had 
been published in which certain items con- 
cerning the Sir Charles Dilke Scandal were 
printed, without the attention of the members 
of the firm having been called to them before- 
hand, the publisher was told that Town Topics 
might be avery fine paper from his standpoint, 
but that if he desired to publish that sort of 
paper it would be necessary to have it printed 
elsewhere after the next issue. 


To revert to the time a few years earlier 
than these happenings—it was through Mr. 
Turnure that the attention of the members of 
the firm was directed towards the making of 
fine books, as distinct from well-executed mis- 
cellaneous printing—a field which otherwise 
might have remained untilled by them for 
years to come. 

Being a lover of books, as well as of fine 
printing, Mr. Turnure, not long after the Art 
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Interchange came into our hands, began the 
making of books and pamphlets which were 
to bear the stamp of his individuality and the 
imprint of the Art Interchange, but which 
were to be printed by us. This branch of the 
Art Interchange work developed into propor- 
tions of considerable size, one of the most 
notable productions being The Art Autograph 
of May, 1880, which contained many repro- 
ductions of drawings by the then younger 
men, who were to become masters of the 
brush and pencil; among them J. Carroll 
Beckwith, Robert Blum, James D. Smillie, 
Elihu Vedder and many others. The Art 
Autograph contained also the reproductions of 
the signatures of many poets and authors. 

The only advantage derived from this pub- 
lication by the Art Interchange was a certain 
amount of prestige, for the contributions were 
all gratuitous and the entire profits of the 
venture were paid over to the Irish Famine 
Fund of that time. 

After we had been associated in this way 
for about five years, Mr. Turnure sold out his 
entire interest in the Art Interchange to his 
partner, Mr. William Whitlock, and on March 
1, 1883, founded the Art Age, one of the earli- 
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est of the trade papers devoted to the Art of 
Printing and conducted along lines different 
from any of its predecessors. 

As it is thought that the announcement of 
the founding of the Art Age may be of in- 
terest, it is reproduced here verbatim from the 
circular issued in January, 1883, as follows: 

“The Art Age,” a monthly journal, is 
devoted to the practical development of the 
art idea as applied in certain trades, manu- 
factures and our every-day necessities; 
and of value particularly to those who are 
interested in typographic art, current art, 
literatureand occasional publications of note. 


ARTHUR B. TURNURE 
Editor and Proprietor. 


During the summer of 1883, Mr. Turnure 
began to realize the need of some suitable 
place in which examples of printing might be 
advantageously shown, not only as a means of 
acquainting the buyers of printing with the 
progress being made in the art from year to 
year, but as an incentive to the printers as 
well; for, although in the yearly autumn exhi- 
bitions of the American Institute the develop- 
ment of presses was evidenced by presses in 
operation, no provision was made for the dis- 
play of specimens of printing. 
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Many were the talks in the little yellow- 
papered office in Fulton Street as to the best 
means of accomplishing the desired end. Fi- 
nally Mr. Turnure suggested the forming of a 
club, in whose premises exhibitions of printing 
could be held and prizes awarded for the best 
examples shown. It cannot be said that Mr. 
Turnure’s plan, while primarily designed to 
aid the Art of Printing in a general way, was 
altogether altruistic, for | am quite sure that 
he believed that the Art Age and the Gil- 
liss Brothers would be able to capture at least 
some of the prizes. 

Being a young man of enthusiasms, espe- 
cially in his chosen field of endeavor, as evi- 
denced by his establishment of the Ari Age, 
Mr. Turnure was not one to hide his light un- 
der a bushel, and no doubt spoke freely of 
his project among his friends and acquain- 
tances, among whom were William Loring 
Andrews, Theodore L. De Vinne, Alexander 
W. Drake, Albert Gallup, Robert Hoe, Sam- 
uel W. Marvin and others interested in books, 
some of whom had held meetings with the idea 
of founding a book club, as a successor to the 
Bradford Club (New York’s first book club), 
whose last publication was issued in 1867. 
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When The Grolier Club was founded in 
January, 1884, ‘‘for the promotion of the arts 
pertaining to the production of books”—a 
plan much more comprehensive, and on a 
much higher plane than that which had oc- 
curred to Mr. Turnure—the aforementioned 
gentlemen, with Brayton Ives and Edward S. 
Mead, together with Mr. Turnure, consti- 
tuted its Founders; Mr. Turnure being its 
first Secretary and Mr. Albert Gallup, one of 
his particular chums in the newly organized 
Calumet Club, its first Treasurer. 

As a result of the publication of the Art 
Age many orders came to Mr. Turnure and 
were printed by Gilliss Brothers, the most 
notable of which at that time was the Cata- 
logue of the New England Manufacturers’ and 
Mechanics’ Institute (1883). This was, at the 
time, one of the most elaborate catalogues 
that had ever been issued in this country and 
netted Mr. Turnure a considerable sum. If | 
remember aright, it was solely on the profits 
of this one order that Mr. Turnure enjoyed a 
two or three months’ trip abroad in the sum- 
mer of 1884. 

A year later a second catalogue was made 
for the same Institute, in three editions, the 
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one on hand-made paper being, as the writer 
understood at the time, the first book of any 
importance printed in this country on hand- 
made paper made in the United States; for 
the L. L. Brown Paper Co., manufacturers of 
ledger papers, had begun the making of hand- 
made papers not long before, and this book 
having directed the attention of publishers to 
this fact, the making of these papers was 
developed into an industry of considerable 
proportions. The paper for the catalogue men- 
tioned was so made as not only to take type 
well but the gelatine prints, of which there 
were several, printed admirably upon it, and 
some effects were produced in them which 
have not been excelled, if equaled, on hand- 
made paper, since 1885. 

The handling of the Art Age business 
brought Mr. Turnure and the Brothers Gilliss 
into closer and closer touch, and in the late 
summer of 1884 Mr. Turnure suggested a 
partnership for the term of five years. 

This partnership was consummated on No- 
vember 1, 1884, and was, in reality, a double 
partnership; Gilliss Brothers taking a one- 
quarter interest in the Art Age—Mr. Turnure 
retaining a three-quarter interest; while Mr. 
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Turnure took a one-quarter interest in the 
printing business—the three-quarter interest 
remaining in the hands of our firm, of which 
Morton Melville Gilliss was then a member. 
An interesting product of the autumn of 
1885 was a souvenir programme for the spe- 
cial (250th) performance of The Mikado, on 
which occasion the orchestra was led by Sir 
Arthur Sullivan. This little programme, the 
leaf of which was 2% x 8% inches, was planned 
by Mr. Turnure and was printed in Japanese 
style, with reproductions of Japanese decora- 
tive borders and ornaments; and within the 
borders were minute figures of the principal 
members of the cast, printed in colors, and so 
cleverly were the portraits of the actors drawn 
by the skilled hand of James E. Kelly that 
each was clearly recognizable, although the 
faces were barely one-eighth inch in diameter. 
At the time of its making, this Mikado pro- 
gramme showed as near an approach to the 
delicacy and charm of Japanese color-printing 
as had been achieved; and today, with its 
colors still true and its gold and silver still 
bright, it stands as one of the most successful 
bits of color-printing yet done in this country. 
It was the logical successor of the souvenir 
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programmes made for Hazel Kirke in 1880, 
and for Patience in 1881; these earlier exam- 
ples had been printed by us with the Art 
Interchange imprint, all three having been 
planned by Mr. Turnure. 

Something more than another year had 
passed when, on a fine day in 1886, the firm 
was notified that the tenants occupying the 
floor below our premises must needs have 
more space, and that, although the owner of 
the building had given us a verbal option on 
our premises for an additional year, the verb- 
al agreement would not hold, and that we 
must vacate at the expiration of our lease, 
May 1, 1887. 

Then began a search for a new abiding 
place for the plant. In those days few com- 
modious or well-appointed buildings were 
supplied with power, and those which were 
so equipped eschewed printers on account of 
their rating as extra-hazardous by the insur- 
ance companies, and for the further reason 
that the continual pounding of the presses 
tended to weaken the building—for in 1886 
steel construction of manufacturing buildings 
had not been born, or was in its infancy. 
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FTER a search of many weeks over a 
A district bounded by Canal Street on 
the south, Forty-second Street on the 
north, Second Avenue on the east, and Ninth 
Avenue on the west, premises were at last 
found in a building just being completed at 
the southwest corner of Fourteenth Street and 
Ninth Avenue, which, although devoid of 
power, seemed well constructed and was well 
lighted, as there were some twelve windows on 
the Ninth Avenue front which faced east; and 
the owners consented to the installation of a 
gas engine as a source of power for the presses. 
Into this building we removed in January, 
1887, as our neighbors in Fulton Street were 
willing to assume our lease, which did not ex- 
pire until May. 

Shortly before the removal from Fulton 
Street, the printing of Life had gone into 
other hands, for Messrs. Fleming, Brewster & 
Alley (of whom Fleming and Brewster had 
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been for some years with the Matthews, 
Northrup Co., of Buffalo, Alley being the 
capitalist of the concern) planned the estab- 
lishment of a New York printing plant. Life 
went to them in August, 1886, on account of 
the price to be paid, for these invaders of the 
New York field agreed to do what no one in 
the city had previously undertaken to do, the 
careful printing of a sheet 353 x 45 inches 
carrying sixteen pages of type and half-tone 
cuts; and as the paper had been previously 
printed in eight-page forms, there was natur- 
ally a considerable saving in cost—to Life. 

The success of the operation, as viewed by 
the several parties concerned, may be judged 
from the fact that Life continued to survive, 
but that after a few years the printers of the 
16-page forms failed for a number of thou- 
sands of dollars, and as the printing of Life 
was one of their principal contracts it is fair 
to assume that it was not profitable to the 
printers; although in these later days, owing 
to improved presses, nearly all magazine il- 
lustrated forms are printed in sheets much 
larger than 353 x 45 inches. 

In the autumn of 1887, during the memor- 
able strike of compositors, the firm printed 
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for Messrs. Harper & Brothers Engravings on 
Wood, consisting of a title-page, text pages, 
etc., which had been set up by the Harpers, 
to be accompanied by special proofs of a num- 
ber of the finest woodcuts ever engraved by 
the members of the Society of American 
Wood Engravers. The edition we printed 
was a large folio (leaf, 19 x 24 inches), and the 
paper a very heavy hand-made, manufactured 
by the L. L. Brown Paper Co. It was our 
first and last folio of such large size. Besides 
this edition the Harpers printed a small-paper 
edition in which the woodcuts were printed 
with the text on super-sized and calendered 
book paper. 

At the time of the removal to our Four- 
teenth Street location the principal work of 
the firm was the printing of the following 
periodicals: 

The Art Age, monthly 

The Art Review, quarterly 

The Ari Interchange, monthly 

Home Decoration, semi-monthly 

The Canoeist, monthly, for a time; 
and later 

The Epoch 

Social Science. 
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The last-mentioned publication was very 
mild in its teachings on social topics compared 
with the radical publications of today, but 
proved to be an unfortunate undertaking, for 
after a few issues had been printed in editions 
of good size, and had met a ready sale, on 
account of its name (for during its short life 
the trial of the Chicago anarchists was in 
progress, and anything relating to socialism 
seemed to be in demand), its circulation began 
to dwindle and presently the publisher owed 
us, for printing and paper, upwards of five 
hundred dollars. 

For many years it could have been said of 
this bill as the Irishman said of his co-watcher 
who, in order to deaden the sound and catch 
the ball, held a bucket over the muzzle of the 
gun as it was touched off—and was carried 
out to sea—“He is going yit.” But there 
came a day in the summer of 1917, about 
thirty years after the debt was incurred, when 
the publisher, Frederick Weaverson, whom 
we had not seen or communicated with in 
any way for upwards of a quarter of a cen- 
tury, entered our office and saying, “I believe 
you have an old charge against me for the 
printing of Social Science,’ paid the amount 
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in full, thus following the exhortation of 
St. Paul: “. . . whatsoever things are 
honest . . . think on these things.” 

No especially important books were pro- 
duced by us between 1885 and 1887 except 
the one announcing the opening of the Hotel 
Ponce de Leon and The Alcazar, which Mr. 
Henry M. Flagler had had built at St. Augus- 
tine, Florida, by Messrs. Carrére and Hast- 
ings, and which were a new development in 
the hotel architecture of the United States; 
and a book on the same lines, describing the 
American Line Steamers “City of New York”’ 
and “City of Paris,’ which in their day were 
the last word in passenger-steamer construc- 
tion. It was the Hotel Ponce de Leon book, 
published in an edition of 50,000 copies, which 
caused to be placed the largest order for Amer- 
ican hand-made paper of one size and weight 
received by the manufacturers up to that 
time. 

The next work of importance undertaken 
by the firm was the printing of a special edi- 
tion of Ben Hur for Messrs. Harper & Broth- 
ers, in the autumn of 1891. This book, 
planned by the late Arthur B. Turnure and 
at the time a distinct innovation in many of 
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the details of its making, was a difficult propo- 
sition, the desire of the publishers being to 
print, on hand-made paper, two volumes, 
each containing about 500 marginal illustra- 
tions, made from pen-and-ink drawings. 

So eminent an authority as Mr. De Vinne 
had stated that it could not be done success- 
fully, yet after a reasonable amount of ex- 
perimentation as to paper, a suitable ink to 
be used for the illustrations and the best 
method of handling them, the book was 
printed and was entirely satisfactory to pub- 
lisher and printer alike, and, as far as the 
writer is aware, was the first book printed 
on hand-made paper in the United States in 
which illustrations containing fine lines and 
varying values and textures were successfully 
printed. Some years later, however, Mr. De 
Vinne produced his great master-work, the 
monumental book on Jade, made for the late 
Heber R. Bishop, in which many finely en- 
graved woodcuts were admirably printed on 
American hand-made paper—also made by 
the L. L. Brown Paper Co. 

It was for the Ben Hur that we lent to the 
Harpers our series of initial letters brought 
over from the Mayeur Foundry of Paris by 
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our Mr. Morton M. Gilliss in 1886, one of the 
most pleasant days of whose trip was spent 
at Antwerp in the Printing Office of the great 
Plantin, which had been acquired by the City 
in 1876 as a museum, being, in fact, one of 
the most interesting museums in Europe. 

Although greatly interested in the success 
of Ben Hur, Morton M. Gilliss was unable to 
take any part in its actual making, for, having 
had a severe nervous breakdown in the sum- 
mer of 1888, due to his strenuous labors in 
moving into the Fourteenth Street building 
early in 1887, and later in helping to combat 
the printers’ strike of the autumn of that year 
(in connection with which he was obliged to 
make many trips to various cities for the 
Typothetae of New York), he was debarred 
from active business from 1888 until his death, 
December 19, 1891. He had been able, how- 
ever, to advise regarding the Ben Hur, and 
it was largely through his advice that its 
making became a possibility. It was during 
the discussions regarding this book that he 
spoke of the desirability of the firm’s adopting 
a “mark” and it was he who suggested the 
motto which was finally adopted for it in the 
autumn of 1894. 
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It was in the spring of 1892 that we began 
the printing of a little book, of which probably 
no one who reads these pages has ever heard 
even so much as the name, as applied to a 
book, Summer Comfort. Containing only six- 
teen pages, but well illustrated and with a 
straw-colored cover printed in two colors, it 
made an attractive little pamphlet, and the 
various editions printed by us through several 
years aggregated about three-quarters of a 
million copies. It was issued by the Stand- 
ard Oil Company through its various agents 
throughout the country to the dealers in va- 
por stores, not only to increase the sale of the 
stores, but to develop a larger sale of gaso- 
line; for in those days there were no motors 
to eat up gasoline by the hundreds of millions 
of gallons monthly—and (just think of it!) 
the price then was only eight or nine cents 
per gallon. I know, for we printed the offi- 
cial price lists. How it would rejoice the 
hearts of the motorists of today to revert to 
the old price! 

In the autumn of 1892 a still more diffi- 
cult task than the Ben Hur was set for us by 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers. This time we 


were asked to print two books containing 
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vignetted half-tones on hand-made paper, 
and after repeated conferences with Mr. Bar- 
den, the representative of the L. L. Brown 
Paper Co., a style of paper was adopted for 
the books and the work begun. 

The two volumes thus produced were 
George William Curtis’s Prue and I, illus- 
trated by Albert Edward Sterner, and Henry 
James’s Daisy Miller and An International 
Episode (bound in one cover), illustrated by 
H.W. McVickar. These two books stand as 
the first examples of successful half-tone 
bookprinting on hand-made paper produced 
in this country. 

The autumn of 1892 saw the fruition of a 
scheme which had often been talked over with 
us by Mr. Turnure in the little yellow-papered 
office in Fulton Street years before—the 
founding of Vogue. The idea of establishing 
a fashion paper first occurred to him during 
his trip abroad in 1884, or shortly after his 
return, and was frequently mentioned by him 
as a goal towards which his ambition turned, 
for he had become convinced that such a 
paper conducted on right lines could be made 
a paying proposition, 

Years passed before any definite plans were 
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made, but while with Messrs. Harper & Bro- 
thers in the summer of 1891 (after the expi- 
ration of our second partnership term), Mr. 
Turnure came into close touch with H. W. 
McVickar, who although at that time engaged 
in the real estate business with H. Rensselaer 
Cruger, was making many drawings for the 
Harpers. Well, Mr. McVickar had a desire to 
found a paper on plans somewhat similar to 
Life, and Mr. Turnure wanted to start a fash- 
ion paper, and so the two joined forces, the 
Fashion Company was incorporated, and 
Vogue came into being. 

For the printing of Vogue Mr. Turnure de- 
sired to adopt a distinctive typographical 
style and to use the Caslon face, and his first 
desire was to have the types imported, but 
the contracts were delayed, and this was 
found impracticable. 

It so happened, however, that we found 
in an 1870 Type Specimen Book of the type 
foundry of MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan, of 
Philadelphia, types apparently identical with 
the Caslon Type Foundry’s own casting and 
shown under the name of Original Old Style. 
The writer believes it to be a fact that the ma- 
trices for these types were either struck from 
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the original punches by the Caslon Foundry of 
London or that they were cast from electro- 
type matrices made from Caslon’s casting. 
When they found their way to this country | 
believe is not known, but the fact was that 
they were in Philadelphia, and the types seem- 
ed identical. And so orders were placed with 
the MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Foundry for 
large fonts of a number of sizes. Here, too, 
our firm was in advance of others, for the 
founders in acknowledging the order stated 
that no fonts of ‘“‘Caslon” large enough for 
book or periodical work had been sold by 
them for nearly two generations.* 


*This purchase of types by The Gilliss Press was the be- 
ginning of the popularity in the United States of Caslon types, 
the sales of which are now exceeded by only two other type 
designs. These types derive their present name, Caslon Old 
Style, from William Caslon J, of London, who, with his assist- 
ants, cut the steel punches for them between 1720 and 1734. 
As they comprised, in roman and italic, all the body types 
made by Caslon in his lifetime, neither he nor his immediate 
successors gave them any name. The merits of the Caslon 
type design were so apparent as to bring to him a virtual 
monopoly of type making in England until 1742. At the end 
of the eighteenth century, however, all old style types lost their 
popularity and sale through the introduction of the style of 
types known as Modern, roman and italic, so that from 1786 
until 1860 no specimens of Caslon Old Style types are to be 
found in the type specimen books. Between 1844 and 1860 
the Chiswick Press was using the original old style Caslon 
types, and thus revived the interest in them which caused them 
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In these days no well-appointed printing 
office is complete without a good assortment 
of Caslons; and the Linotype Company has 
produced it in the book sizes, while the Mono- 
type Company has cut it as a complete series 
—albeit with short descenders. The first size 
to be cut by the Monotype Company was the 
8-point which was cut for Vogue in the sum- 


to be reinstated in the Caslon type specimen books. In 1858 
Laurence Johnson, of Philadelphia, predecessor of MacKellar, 
Smiths & Jordan, visiting the Caslon Type Foundry in Lon- 
don, became interested in the revival of the original Caslon 
types and purchased undressed casts of the characters, from 
which, on his return to Philadelphia in 1859, he made elec- 
trotype matrices, from which exact reproductions of the orig- 
inal Caslon types were cast and shown in the same year 
under the name Old Style. They were in fact the first old 
style types that had appeared in American type specimen 
books since 1822. The sales of Johnson’s Caslon types, 
however, were disappointing. The first large fonts were sold 
in 1892 to The Gilliss Press. When Vogue appeared in that 
year, a model of good typography, text and advertisements 
set entirely in Caslon types, it attracted much attention among 
printers and stimulated the sale of the types. In 1895 the 
American Type Founders Company, successors of MacKellar, 
Smiths & Jordan, and owners of the Johnson matrices, com- 
missioned The Gilliss Press to print a pamphlet specimen of 
Caslon types. This was the first time in their history that 
these types had enjoyed special publicity, either here or in 
England. At that time and in that specimen they were first 
named Caslon Old Style. In England they were known as 
“Qld Face” types until 1908, in which year they were re- 
named Caslon Old Face. The present appreciation of the 
Caslon types is thus seen to be due primarily to the excep- 
tionally good typographical taste of Walter Gilliss and Arthur 
B. Turnure. 
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mer of 1903 to replace the foundry type—the 
increasing size of Vogue making the change 
from hand-setting to machine-setting a neces- 
sity. 

The spring of 1894 saw completed the first 
black-letter book ‘made by us and the first 
book printed on parchment which had come 
from our presses—the Minute on the Retire- 
ment from Columbia College of Henry Drisler, 
previously referred to. In this Minute were 
used decorative initials traced from a Runic 
manuscript of (as I was told) the tenth cen- 
tury, which was for a time in the possession of 
the late Frederick A. Castle, M. D., fourth 
Secretary of The Grolier Club (1892-1897), 
who was ever a devoted friend and beloved 
physician. The tracings of these initials had 
been held by us for seven years awaiting a 
suitable book in which to use them. 

With eight decorative initial letters printed 
in vermilion and black on a gold ground, with 
all the uncial letters printed in vermilion, and 
with the faint red border lines and ruling be- 
tween the lines, simulating the old manuscript 
book, this little ten-page Minute was very 
brilliant in its effect, and the gold is still bright 


after the lapse of a quarter of a century. 
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Among the more important happenings of 
the spring of 1894 were the frequent meetings 
of the writer with Mr. William Loring An- 
drews, which occurred through the making of 
the Transactions, Part II, for The Grolier 
Club. I had met Mr. Andrews previously to 
this time but had not had the pleasure of 
seeing him often, or of knowing him well. 
Through Mr. Andrews’s kind invitation many 
of the conferences regarding the Transactions 
were held at his summer home at Babylon, 
Long Island, and it was during these visits to 
“The Pepperidges”’ that additional links were 
forged in the chain of friendship which has 
bound us together and which has been a 
source of great and continuing delight to the 
author for more than a score of years. 

It was in the 7ransactions, Part II, pub- 
lished in November, 1894, that the mark of The 
Gilliss Press first appeared. Its story has been 
told by me in a little book entitled The Story 
of a Motto and a Mark, published in 1902. 

As a result of our working together on the 
Transactions Mr. Andrews placed with the 
firm, in 1895, the making of The Old Book- 
sellers of New York, the first of his books to 
bear the firm’s mark, which has appeared in 
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every one of them published since that time; 
a total of twenty-six. They make a goodly 
array; each with some distinctive character- 
istic of type, of paper, of illustration or of 
subject; and it has been a great pleasure to 
have been associated with him in the making 
of them. 

Of some of these books it seems well to 
speak particularly. The one which is to me 
the most important of themall is New Amster- 
dam, New Orange, New York, published in 
1897, which, with its “ Lines to the Reader,’’ its 
seven head-bands, seven tail-pieces and seven 
initial letters, all engraved on copper by the 
late E. Davis French from his own designs, 
contains the most complete group of the ex- 
amples of this engraver’s work to be found in 
any single volume. 

It was this book which inspired Mr. I. N. 
Phelps Stokes to undertake his great work, 
The Iconography of Manbattan Island, for in 
our first interviews with the author, before 
the book was undertaken, Mr. Stokes stated 
that his desire was to make a book which 
in all the details of its production should 
show the painstaking care observable in Mr. 


Andrews’s New Amsterdam. 
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I cannot refrain from mentioning Mr. An- 
drews’s Sextodecimos et Infra (1899), on the 
title-page of which is reproduced a wee book in 
colors and gold and as dainty as a butterfly’s 
wing. And then there was The Treatyse of 
Fyssbynge, his only black-letter book (1903), 
with its woodcut title-page, engraved after a 
design by our friend, Charles I. Berg, a long- 
time member of The Grolier Club and himself 
an enthusiastic angler, like Mr. Andrews. 

Two years later there came New York as 
Washington Knew It after the Revolution, 
which, in its paper, its type, its presswork and 
illustration, is probably the most nearly per- 
fect volume we ever made, and finally there 
was The Heavenly Jerusalem (1908), the last 
of the group, which, with its frontispiece and 
title-page engraved by Mr. Sidney L. Smith, 
the foremost copperplate engraver of his time, 
and its reproduction of a page of an old Psal- 
ter in colors and gold, as well as initial letters 
in color, made an extremely handsome volume. 

In the matter of the types to be used in his 
books, Mr. Andrews was catholic in his taste, 
the endeavor being in each case to choose the 
type most appropriate to the subject or period 
treated. For the New Amsterdam, the Paul 
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CHAPTER III 


ss )HE first bright little gamin one 

Fai meets on Wall or Nassau Street, 
crying the daily papers, can 
tell the stranger “ seeing New 
York” that Washington’s in- 
stallation as President of the United States, 
‘took place in the balcony of Federal Hall, on 
the thirtieth of April, 1789,—for has he not 
read and pondered, time and again, the story 
inscribed on the granite base of the heroic- 
sized bronze statue of the “ Father of his 
Country ”’ which, on the steps of the Sub- 
Treasury, stands sentinel over the spot where 
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Revere and other books relating to the Revolu- 
tionary period, the Caslon types, cut by Wil- 
liam Caslon from 1722 to 1734, were used. For 
the Transactions, the Old Booksellers of New 
York, the Sextodecimos and the New York as 
Washington Knew It after the Revolution, the 
types used were the Elzevir, cast in this coun- 
try from matrices struck from the original 
punches cut by the Mayeur Foundry of Paris 
in 1878, and named in honor of the great 
Elzevier family of printers, Holland, 1583- 
16075. 

The introduction of the Elzevir into this 
country was due to the taste and foresight of 
the late Mr. De Vinne; the first use of them 
in the larger sizes, as far as'the author is 
aware, having been on the title-page of The 
Grolier Club’s first publication, 4 Decree of 
Star Chamber Concerning Printing, published 
in December, 1884.* Some of the smaller 
sizes had been used in the captions of the il- 
lustrations of the Century Magazine prior to 
May, 1886, and it was in that month that the 
Elzevir first saw the light as a book-type, for 
it was then that there appeared The Grolier 
Club’s fourth publication, Washington Irv- 


*See The Printing Art, April, 1903, page 72. [Autbor’s Note.] 
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ing’s A History of New York from the Beginning 
of the World to the End of the Dutch Dynasty. 

The first use of the Elzevir in a monthly 
magazine did not occur until McClure’s 
adopted it in 1903, and it came about in this 
wise. It so happened that Rodman Gilder, 
son of the late Richard Watson Gilder of the 
Century Magazine, was associated with us for 
a time to ascertain whether or not the manu- 
facturing end of the making of books would 
appeal to him. This led to somewhat closer 
relations with The Century Company than 
had theretofore existed, and in the late sum- 
mer of 1901 we were asked if we had any 
suggestion to offer for a new type face for the 
Century Magazine. My thought fixed upon 
the 9-point Elzevir, a size made in Paris but 
never used here, and a font was ordered by 
us, and sample pages were set immediately 
upon its arrival, but not in time to be con- 
sidered by The Century Company. Thus the 
first actual use of this font was in The Story of 
a Motto and a Mark, published in 1902. 

In those days McClure’s composing room 
adjoined ours and several of their books were 
made by us (notably Monsieur Beaucaire, 
Booth Tarkington’s most beautiful and grace- 
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ful work), and the sample pages prepared for 
the Century falling under the eyes of W. As- 
penwall Bradley, a typographic pupil of our 
friend, Ingalls Kimball, it was decided to 
have sample pages set for McClure’s Maga- 
zine, Which were approved. As the only types 
of the 9-point size in this country were those 
which we had imported, we were asked to 
lend McClure a complete set of characters, 
in order that electrotype matrices might be 
made from them. This was done and Messrs. 
A. D. Farmer & Sons cast about a ton of the 
type from these matrices. 

When McClure’s decided to have the maga- 
zine set on monotype machines, a font of the 
Farmer casting was used by the Monotype 
Company for the cutting of the 9-point, and 
from this the Monotype Company has de- 
veloped a number of sizes, many of which are 
used in those publications of The Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, which it has been a pleas- 
ure for us to print during the last fifteen years. 

Another style of Elzevir, which we had used 
in 1902, was that imported from the Beau- 
doire Foundry of Paris, for the printing of 
Memorials of Two Friends—a book of 104 
pages containing An Address on James Rus- 
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sell Lowell, by George William Curtis; An 
Epistle to George William Curtis from James 
Russell Lowell;and An Appreciation of George 
William Curtis; by Charles Eliot Norton. 

This little voliime was privately printed in 
an edition of fifty copies by our friend, the 
late Edwin B. Holden, one of the most active 
members of The Grolier Club and its Presi- 
dent at the time of his death in June, 1906. 
It was the second book we had printed for 
Mr. Holden, the first having been The Power 
of Sound by James Russell Lowell, privately 
printed in an edition of fifty copies in 1896, 
and bound by the Club Bindery during 
Mr. Holden’s term as President of The Grolier 
Club. 

The special fort of Elzevir shown in the 
Memorials of Two Friends was subsequently 
enlarged, and used for an edition of Don Quix- 
ote with a profuse number of photogravure il- 
lustrations after very wonderful drawings by 
Vierge, which we made for Charles Scribner’s ~ 
Sons in 1903-1904, in an edition of 140 copies 
on Japan paper and 1,010 copies on machine- 
made paper, in: two: volumes. 
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and 34 West 13th Street, but on account 

of the instability of the building it was 
soon found unsuited to the needs of the busi- 
ness, and in April, 1896, larger quarters were 
secured in the Lexington Building, 141-145 
East Twenty-fifth Street, a structure admir- 
ably adapted to the needs of printers and 
bookbinders, where a book could be made 
complete (with the exception of paper and 
printing ink), for within its walls the processes 
of composition, presswork, electrotyping, bind- 
ing, and (later) process engraving were carried 
on. 

The most important books made between 
1895 and 1901 were Mr. Andrews’s The Old 
Booksellers of New York (1895); An Essay on 
the Portraiture of the American Revolutionary 
War (1896); The Journey of the Iconophiles 
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(1897); A Prospect of the Colledges in Cam- 
bridge in New England (1897); New Amster- 
dam, New Orange, New York (1897); Frag- 
ments of American History (1898); A Trio of 
Eighteenth Century Engravers (1898); Sexto- 
decimos et Infra (1899); James Lyne’s Survey 
(1900); Gossip about Book Collecting (1900); 
The Iconography of the Battery (1901); and 
Paul Revere and His Engraving (1901). With 
one exception (The Old Booksellers) all these 
books were printed in the Twenty-fifth Street 
office. 

A pleasant happening of 1899 (although 
the book itself was small, and merely paper- 
bound) was the making of the first edition of 
Kipling’s White Man’s Burden. Mr. Double- 
day wanted a copyright edition of eleven 
copies of this poem, and the proposition was 
to produce quickly an attractive book, which 
would have body and substance, out of seven 
eight-line verses. The book speaks for itself; 
and of this edition there are now but four 
known copies outside of the Copyright Office 
at Washington, for when Mr. Kipling came 
over not long after they were printed, he or- 
dered all the edition of good copies destroyed 
except Mr. Doubleday’s personal copy, and 
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when, a year or two later, Mrs. Kipling want- 
ed a copy, we were glad to let her have one 
of our office copies, made up of slightly im- 
perfect sheets with the corners of some of 
the leaves clipped to emphasize further the 
fact that they were imperfect, printer’s ‘‘Of- 
fice’’ copies. 

Another book made in 1899, Part III of 
The Transactions of The Grolier Club, is 
worthy of mention. Among its many illus- 
trations were two showing the changes which 
had been made in the Library and Council 
Room to provide for the growing library, and 
one showing the so-called “Dutch Room,” 
which was made after designs by the late 
Frederick A. Castle, M. D., and presented to 
the Club by the late Edwin B. Holden in the 
autumn of 1895. Then, too, there were six 
reproductions of Japanese color-prints, some 
of them-very small, but faithful reproductions 
of the originals and very highly commended 
as color-prints. 
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CORPORATION 


ington and Mr. William H. Ludington be- 
gan conferring with the Messrs. Gilliss, 
having in view the taking of an interest in the 
business. After several conferences it was 
decided to convert the firm of Gilliss Brothers 
into a corporation organized under the Laws 
of the State of New York, such corporation 
to be known as The Gilliss Press, in which 
form the imprint of the firm had constantly 
appeared since the adoption, in November, 
1894, of its mark, the drawing for which 
was made by Miss Margaret Armstrong. 
On March 15, 1902, the transfer was made, 
and the old firm began business as a corpora- 
tion. 
While the date of the transfer was deter- 
mined solely to suit the convenience of those 
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concerned, it so happened that this date, 
Saturday, March 15, 1902, was exactly thirty- 
two years and six months to a day from the 
founding of the original firm; the first press of 
the Brothers Gilliss having been set up on 
Saturday, September 15, 1860. 

The officers of the new corporation were: 
President, Walter Gilliss; Vice-president, 
Charles H. Ludington; Secretary, Frank Le 
Grand Gilliss; Treasurer, William H. Luding- 
ton. At the time of its formation the business 
gave promise of larger and more successful 
development; but after some years of earnest 
and harmonious working together, the com- 
pany became involved in financial difficulties, 
and in August, 1908, it was necessary for its 
affairs to be placed in the hands of a receiver 
—and the plant was sold. 

Throughout the term of its existence the 
largest single account of the corporation was 
that for the printing of Vogue, and yet thou- 
sands upon thousands of illustrations were 
printed for Character Sketches, a subscription 
book issued in parts by our faithful friend, 
Selmar Hess, who found it a profitable pub- 
lishing proposition, as the plates were used by 
us in many editions for fully twenty years, and 
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were subsequently used by The Trow Press for 
several years. 

A number of our best books were made in 
the years 1902-1908. Mr. Andrews’s pen 
was still busy and from it came Bibliopegy in 
the United States (1902); The Treatyse of Fyssh- 
ynge wyth an Angle (1903); New York as 
Washington Knew It after the Revolution(1905) ; 
An English XIX Century Sportsman, Biblio- 
pole and Binder [Thomas Gosden] (1906); 
Jacob Sieendam (1908): and finally The 
Heavenly Jerusalem (1908), which was the last 
important book printed on the presses of the 
corporation, as well as the last from Mr. An- 
drews’s pen. 

Then, too, it was during this period that 
we made the monumental work, Noteworthy 
Paintings in American Private Collections, 
edited by John La Farge and August F. 
Jaccaci, which had been begun by its publish- 
ers, Messrs. Merrill & Baker, in May, 1904, 
had been abandoned on their failure, and had 
been bought in by Mr. Jaccaci and completed 
in March, 1908. 

This book, an imperial folio, carefully 
printed on Papier de Rives and bound in full 
vellum, embossed in high relief, after a design 
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by Mr. La Farge,* was an unusually fine ex- 
ample of bookmaking. A number of copies 
of the first volume (the only one printed) 
were sold up to the time of the Great War, 
when the sale stopped. The one copy printed 
on the finest English classic vellum, and val- 
ued at a price commensurate with the cost of 
its making, is still awaiting a purchaser. 

It was in 1904 that our first important pub- 
lication (other than Transactions, Volumes | 
II and III) was made for The Grolier Club. 
This volume, The Boston Port Bill, from the 
pen of our friend R. T. Haines Halsey, was 
printed on special American hand-made pa- 
per, bearing the Club device in the lower 
right-hand corner of every other leaf, and was 
published in an edition of three hundred and 
twenty-five copies. Three copies were also 
printed on the finest quality of English vellum 
and constituted our first vellum book. With 
its seven head-bands, seven tail-pieces, and 

*It seems fair to record here, in regard to a binding of such 
unusual character, that after having been considered by several 
of the best-known binders of this city, and abandoned because 
of the difficulties presented in its making, it was successfully 
accomplished by Mr. Pfister, a lineal descendant of that Pfister 
who helped to make the Pfister or Bamberg Bible (of thirty- 


six lines), the second of the great Bibles with which Gutenberg 
was associated. [Author's Note.] 
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seven initial letters, all engraved by the late 
F. S. King, this volume presents the most 
complete series of King’s engravings (known ~ 
to the author) appearing in a single volume— 
although the various series of portraits, views, 
etc., engraved by Mr. King for the Society of 
Iconophiles aggregate twenty, exclusive of six 
plates engraved by him for the Iconophiles’ 
volume, The Hudson-Fulion Celebration, on 
the title-page of which both obverse and 
reverse of the Hudson-Fulton medal were 
reproduced in such small size (three-quarters 
of an inch in diameter) that Mr. King told 
the writer that they all but destroyed what 
little of his sight remained in 1910. 

But, although The Boston Port Bill was 
our first vellum book, it was not the first of 
Mr. Halsey’s books that we had printed, for 
I recall very vividly the summer of some 
years before, when we had worked together 
in order that his Pictures of Early New York 
on Dark Blue Staffordshire Pottery might be 
published in the autumn of 1899, by Messrs. 
Dodd, Mead & Company. The late Robert 
Hoe was the owner of a copy of this book 
printed on Japan paper, and one of the finest 
examples of binding produced by the Club 
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Bindery during Mr. Hoe’s presidency was 
this Staffordshire pottery book bound in full 
blue Levant, beautifully crushed and_ pol- 
ished, with inlays of white Levant. And be- 
sides the Staffordshire Pottery we had made 
for The Outlook Company, in 1903, Mr. Hal- 
sey’s Letters from a Farmer. His catalogue 
of American Silver, the Work of Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Century Silversmiths was made 
by us for the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
in 1906, and his Catalogue of Silver Used in 
New York, New Jersey, and the South was 
printed by us for The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in 1911. 

All the world has heard of the Hoe Library, 
the sale of which realized a sum far larger 
than ever before realized from the sale of 
an American private library. As a result of 
frequent meetings of the writer with Mr. Hoe 
on the Council of The Grolier Club (and as 
Secretary of the Club Bindery during its en- 
tire existence), it came about that Mr. Hoe 
placed in our hands the printing of A 
Catalogue of Books by English Authors Who 
Lived before the Year 1700 Forming a Part 
of the Library of Robert Hoe, which was 
begun in 1903 and completed in 1904, in 
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five volumes, in an edition of one hundred 
copies. 

A discriminating collector of books, Mr. 
Hoe was also a severe critic of printing, and 
that this catalogue met with his entire ap- 
proval compensated, in a measure, for the 
vast amount of time and labor expended in 
its making; difficult as it is in these modern 
times to follow the many idiosyncrasies of 
spelling and other details of the early English 
books. 

Those who have visited The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art during recent years probably 
have noticed the variety of the Museum pub- 
lications offered for sale, many of which bear 
our imprint. ‘The first work for any of these 
publications to come to our hands was the 
printing of the text pages for the Cesnola De- 
scriptive Atlas of Cypriote Antiquities which 
was brought to us by the Librarian of the 
Museum, Mr. Clifford, on May 23, 1903. 

The first issue of the Museum Bulletin ap- 
peared in November, 1905. The request for 
the setting of the sample page for it came to us 
from our friend, Mr. H. W. Kent, at that time 
Assistant Secretary, and we have had the 
pleasure of printing every issue of the Bulletin 
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since that date, and many catalogues and 
books relating to the Museum’s own collec- 
tions as well as loan collections exhibited 
there; each one of which in some of the details 
of its making bears evidence of Mr. Kent’s 
taste, as well as of his knowledge of the mak- 
ing of books. 

Of the catalogues, an important one was 
the Catalogue of the Morgan Collection of 
Chinese Porcelains, made in 1907, which not 
only described, but illustrated the famous 
collection acquired by the late J. Pierpont 
Morgan, long housed at the Museum, and 
now in part the property of John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr. This catalogue was also of in- 
terest to us, in that it revived memories of 
earlier days, for Mr. William Laffan was in- 
terested in its making and wrote its prefaces, 
and it was through Mr. Laffan that we had 
printed Notes on Certain Masters of the XIX 
Century, and The Percheron Horse, for Mr. 
W. T. Walters of Baltimore, in 1886. 

To the writer, who has watched the mar- 
velous growth of the Museum, one of the most 
interesting of the books is 4 History of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Ari by Winifred E. 
Howe, published in 1913, in the introduction 
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of which Mr. Robert W. de Forest states: 
“The idea of writing this history originated 
with Mr. Henry W. Kent, who since 1905 has 
been assistant secretary of the Museum.” 
For a time in 1908, after the plant of The 
Gilliss Press had been sold, few books were 
made by us, and comparatively little other 
work done, and owing to the uncertainties of 
the situation the author was in charge of the 
Manufacturing Department of The Chelten- 
ham Press, in the entrance to the offices of 
which appears a reproduction (etched in a 
large brass plate and inked in in black and 
red) of the Gothic Cheltenham mark, the de- 
sign of which was made by Bertram Grosven- 
or Goodhue, who “lives and breathes Gothic.” 
This connection of the author with The 
Cheltenham Press resulted from the fact that 
our plant had produced the first catalogue 
bearing the imprint of our friend, Ingalls 
Kimball (proprietor of The Cheltenham 
Press), when he came to this city from 
Chicago in 1897. This little book was an 
innovation in catalogue-making and was 
unusually attractive, and proved so popular 
that we were unable to keep even one sample 
copy. It exists for us only as a delightful 
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memory of a little book printed in black, with 
the illustrations very daintily printed in gray, 
and with a Nile-green cover printed in pale 
blue and red. And, too, we had printed 
many of the other “special” books bearing 
the imprint of The Cheltenham Press, the 
most elaborate of which was a little volume 
on heraldry designed by them for The Gor- 
ham Company. This, printed in red, yellow, 
blue, black, silver and gold, with a varnished 
cover, on which there appeared a wonderful 
knight in armor, in full gilt, was a beautiful 
example of a small book. 

During this brief period (September, 1908, 
to the spring of 1909), Frank Le Grand Gilliss 
cared for such orders as our friends continued 
to place with us, The Gilliss Press having the 
actual manufacturing done by The Trow 
Press and others. One of the books made 
under these conditions was Nathan Hale of 
73, a drama in four acts, made for the Yale 
Publishing Association in the winter of 1908, 
and one of the first books bearing their im- 
print. 

And I can never forget a beautiful small 
octavo, Glinting Sunbeams, made in this same 
year for Mr. Edward D. Adams, which, with 
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its frontispiece of a woodland glade, with 
golden sunshine filtering through the trees 
(engraved by Sidney L. Smith), with its Rives 
paper and its binding in full white calf with 
an all-over design in gold of a Japanese motif 
selected by Mr. Adams, made an unusually 
beautiful volume. 
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UR friends were very kind to us and 
() by April, 1909, it was found that 
there were many things to be done 
—especially as our faithful friends, Mr. de 
Forest and Mr. Kent, requested that we con- 
tinue to handle the printing for the Museum, 
and so the writer resigned his position with 
The Cheltenham Press and on May 1, 1909, 
opened a small office at 150 Fifth Avenue. 
The most notable book of 1909, A De- 
scriptive Catalogue of the Etchings and Dry- 
Points of James Abbott McNeill Whistler by 
our friend, Mr. Howard Mansfield, with a 
hitherto unpublished portrait of Whistler as 
a frontispiece, was made for The Caxton Club 
of Chicago, by whom it was published in 1909. 
This book was the connecting link between 
the old and the new dispensations, for the 
type had been set and the galley proofs partly 
corrected in the Twenty-fifth Street office, 
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and the presswork done by Trow, on Papier 
de Rives, a paper of extraordinarily fine qual- 
ity for some years unobtainable, as the Rives 
mill was for a time wholly given over to the 
making of photographic papers for the East- 
man Kodak Company. 

Another beautifully made book completed 
in April, 1909, was a sketch of Cyrus K. Curtis 
of the Curtis Publishing Co., of Philadelphia. 
This book was written by Mr. Bok, and was 
published in an edition of three copies; one 
for Mr. Curtis, which was beautifully bound 
in full olive green Levant by the Club Bindery 
(and was the last book finished before the dis- 
solution of the Corporation), one for Mr. Bok, 
and one for filing by the Curtis Publishing Co. 
The making of this volume was an expensive 
operation as a considerable font of 18-point 
Caslon had to be cast for it. 

The only other book we ever made in such 
a small edition, of which three copies only 
were bound, was Ou a Leaf from a Fourteenth 
Century Missal, a little poem by our friend, 
Beverly Chew. These three copies were print- 
ed in Priory text—and all on vellum. 

One of the most interesting and popular 
loan exhibitions ever held at the Metropolitan 
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Museum was that of the collection of Dutch 
paintings gathered together in connection 
with the Hudson-Fulton Celebration in 1909. 
It was supplemented by a collection of early 
American silver and by a number of early 
American paintings. 

Of the catalogue of this exhibition, many 
thousands were printed without illustrations, 
and in addition large-paper copies were also 
issued, in which every painting was illustrat- 
ed. It was both a pleasure and a surprise to 
receive from the Sub-Committee on Art Ex- 
hibits, of which Mr. Robert W. de Forest was 
Chairman, and Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke, 
Edward Robinson, George A. Hearn and 
George F. Kunz were members (all of whom 
I may claim as personal friends), a copy of 
the Hudson-Fulton medal, which had been 
thoughtfully inscribed on its edge, WALTER 
GILLISS PRINTER. 

But the crowning event of 1909 occurred 
at the close of that year, when, on December 
thirtieth, Mr. Frederick W. Pitcher, bearing 
a large parcel and accompanied by seven 
members of our old pressroom staff, came to 
our home and presented to us a handsome 
silver loving cup, inscribed with the names of 
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the donors and the record of the years each 
had labored with us in the making of books, 
and bearing the inscription: 

Presented to Frank Le G.Gilliss and Walter 

Gilliss as a token of appreciation and grati- 

tude from the Boys out of whom they made 

Men. 

No such gift has ever before or since been 
made to us, and as an evidence of our appre- 
ciation a photograph of the cup is inserted in 
this sketch. 
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UR office was maintained in the build- 
() ing at 150 Fifth Avenue until the 
demands for space became so great 
that all tenants not a part of the Methodist 
Book Concern organization were obliged to 
find quarters elsewhere, and in May, 1917, we 
moved to our present office, 160 Fifth Avenue, 
within easy reach of the plant of the Metho- 
dist Book Concern, which continues to do a 
considerable portion of our work. 

Of the books printed by them for us, three 
are deserving of special mention: Jobn Jobn- 
ston of New York, Merchant (1900); John Tay- 
lor of Glasgow and New York (1917); and The 
Iconography of Manbattan Island (1915-1918). 
The first two were written by our friend, Mrs. 
Robert W. de Forest. 

In the Jobn Jobnston there were many il- 
lustrations, some of which were family por- 
traits, some Scottish views, and some early 
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and later New York views, which well illus- 
trated its interesting text. And I must not 
fail to mention the very attractive color-print 
of the noted preacher, Rev. John M. Mason, 
D.D., pastor of the Scotch Presbyterian 
Church in Cedar Street from 1804 to 1810 and 
later pastor of a new Presbyterian Church in 
Murray Street, which was made from a de- 
lightful water-color formerly owned by John 
T. Johnston, Mrs. de Forest’s father. But one 
of the most attractive features of the book 
was its title-page with its reproduction of the 
“Mull” “Presented to Mr. John Johnston, 
New York, by his friend William Johnston 
Kirkcudbright 1815,’ and bearing beneath it 
the legend: 
“Sawney lent the Man his Mull 
And the mull was lent by Sawney.”’ 

The second of these books by Mrs. de 
Forest was a family narrative of Jobn Taylor, 
a Scottish Merchant of Glasgow and New York, 
1752-1833, made uniform in size and style 
with the John Jobnston and bearing on its title- 
page Mrs. de Forest’s conventionalized Scotch 
thistle and an apt quotation from Burns. 

The third book is our greatest work and is 
described in the following section. 
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to his room for many weary weeks, it 

is doubtful if Mr. I. N. Phelps Stokes 
would ever have been able, because of his ac- 
tive practice of his profession as an architect 
and his many other interests and activities, 
to have taken up seriously the writing of his 
Iconography of Manbatian Island. 

It was in February, 1909, that the writer 
was requested to call upon Mr. Stokes, and 
after one or two interviews, to make an esti- 
mate on a volume, which, with illustrations, 
was to come within the compass of 550 pages, 
and was to appear on the first anniversary 
of the Hudson-Fulton Celebration, which was 
to be the last event pictured in connection 
with the Historical Summaries constituting 
the “story” part of the volume. 

This work, which has been a labor of love 
on the part of the author for nine years, and 
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which in the three volumes already published 
contains 2,542 pages (including the illustra- 
tions), has proved to be the greatest single 
work with which we have had to do, not only 
because of its magnitude, but because of its 
importance historically, and by reason of the 
rarity of many of the maps, plans and views 
reproduced, some of which have been lost to 
the world for centuries. It has been a great 
privilege to have been associated with Mr. 
Stokes in its making. 

One of the features of the work is the very 
interesting series of head-bands and tail- 
pieces, engraved by Mr. Sidney L. Smith, 
which it contains. It is the firm belief of the 
writer that with the completion of Volume I V* 
with its very comprehensive Chronology and 
Index, it will be accredited the most impor- 
tant history of Manhattan Island ever pub- 
lished. 

Of all the books made during recent years 
it is not necessary to speak particularly, but 
in addition to those already mentioned it 
would seem well to refer to a small book, 
Iona, the Sacred Isle, a sketch by our friend 
Robert Jaffray, the treasurer of The Grolier 

*A fifth volume is now being printed (1926). 
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with the Iroquois Indians was effected at Albany on September 24th- 
25th (O.S.) This treaty provided for mutual trade, and the English 
were not to give aid to certain New England Indians who had treacher- 
ously murdered a Mohawk chief, but they were to bring about a mutual 
peace with the River Indians. In October an adjustment of the West 
India Company’s books and accounts was ordered to be made by Nicholas 
Bayard, as assistant to Cornelis van Ruyven, the late receiyer-general of 
the Company. In the same month regulations for the shipping customs 
and duties were ordered. The New York and Connecticut boundary 
was established by joint commissioners on December 1st, but in a manner 
that caused much controversy for years thereafter. Hostilities having 
broken out between England and the States General, Nicolls, on De- 
cember 24th, put under arrest the estate of the West India Company 
remaining in the hands of Stuyvesant and Cornelis van Ruyven, only 
to make a complete seizure thereof early in the following year. 

The administration of Nicolls, signalised by reasonableness and justice, 
happily served to reconcile the Dutch of New Netherland to the change 
in jurisdiction. In the following chapter, the operation of the English 
system is set forth. 
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Club (who as a boy also ran a printing press 
of his own). This little book in its type, its 
proportions, its illustrations and its Celtic 
initial letters, reproduced from examples in 
the Library of The Grolier Club, always ap- 
pealed to me as being a very harmonious 
production. 

And then there were several books written 
by and printed for our friend, Gherardi Davis, 
in very small editions for private distribution. 
Five of them were large, one was medium, and 
three were small, in fact very dainty little 
books. 

The first four were large quartos, and were 
entitled as follows: 

Regimental Colors in the War of the Revolution 

(1907) ; 

A Supplement to the preceding (1910); 
Regimental Colors of the German Armies in the 

War of 1870-1871 (1911); 

The Colors of the United States Army, 17809- 

1912 (1912). 

This group of books, printed with all the 
loving care that could be bestowed on them 
by author and printers, and profusely illus- 
trated (many of the illustrations being in — 
colors—reproduced from very beautiful and 
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minutely executed water-colors made by Mr. 
and Mrs. Gherardi Davis a number of years 
ago, and several of them enriched with gold), 
will preserve for future generations many 
flags, which, worn and fast disintegrating 
when the water-colors were made, may, ere 
long, cease to exist. Of many it is believed 
that the only true color-records of them 
which now exist are the water-colors referred 
to and the reproductions of them preserved 
in these books. 

The fifth of the large books is The South 
Side Sportsmen’s Club of Long Island (1909); 
and while it is printed in the same big “old 
man’s type” (as our friend describes the 
handsome Elzevir type in which it is printed), 
it is of an entirely different character from the 
group of four, but of much interest and very 
fully illustrated. As only one hundred and 
five copies were printed and the membership 
of the Club is one hundred and there is never 
a vacancy, those who became members after 
1909 bid fair never to own copies unless, as 
the ‘tail sometimes goes with the hide,” the 
new members become legatees of the books 
which belonged to their predecessors. 

The three dainty little books, far removed 
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not only in size but in character from the seri- 

ous books on the “‘Colors,’”’ were devoted also 

to sport, and tell of Mr. Davis’s great en- 

thusiasm for yachting, a sport in which he did 

not indulge actively until the summer of 1910. 

They were 

Alice and I: or Learning to Sail a Boat (1910); 
thirty copies printed; 

Alice and I, and Alice and Her Rivals (1914); 

Alice and I at Larchmont, which is enriched 
with a lazy, dreamy picture in color, of 

“Alice” headed towards the Larchmont 

shore. 

The last of Mr. Davis’s books, published in 
1916, was in yet another vein, being entitled 
The Gospels by a Layman. It received the 
commendation of the late Very Rev. Dean 
Grosvenor of the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, who was Mr. Davis’s rector for a 
number of years, before being called from the 
Church of the Incarnation to be Dean of the 
Cathedral. 

In 1912 we had the pleasure of making not 
only the small paper catalogue used at the 
Inaugural Exhibition of the Toledo Museum 
of Art, but the larger catalogue of the same 
exhibition, which was fully illustrated and 
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which served as a model for the Johnson 
catalogue. 

It was by reason of this event that the 
writer caught his first and last glimpse of the 
Toledo Museum, which is a little “gem” of 
an art museum. The opening night was a 
memorable occasion for Toledo. “All the 
world and his wife” were there, and many of 
us who had no wives were there also, and the . 
Bishop of Ohio graced the occasion with his 
presence. The Officers and Trustees of the 
Museum were most hospitable, and after the 
reception at the Museum, the guests were 
entertained at supper at Toledo’s principal 
hotel; and on the next day those of us 
who were of the New York delegation, and 
some others, were the guests of Mr. Edward 
Drummond Libbey, President of the Mu- 
seum, at a very delightful luncheon in his 
home. 

It was in 1913 and 1914 that we made a 
quarto catalogue in three volumes, of what is 
acknowledged by the best authorities to be, 
from the student’s view-point, one of the most 
complete and valuable private collections in 
this country, of Early Italian, Dutch and 
Flemish paintings. Owned by the late John 
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G. Johnson of Philadelphia, it became the 
property of that city on his death in 1918. 

In 1913, also, we made an unusually im- 
pressive catalogue of the paintings and art- 
objects in the collection of Mrs. Philip M. 
Lydig. The more than one hundred illustra- 
tions in this work were all photogravures— 
the one which will live longest in my mem- 
ory being that in which three wonderful Span- 
ish embroidered ecclesiastical banners are 
shown. 

With the exceptions mentioned, no special- 
ly notable books were produced between 1912 
and 1915; our time being largely taken up 
with the making of the Iconography, the first 
volume of which appeared in December, 1915, 
the second early in 1917, and the third in 1918. 

In the early summer of 1917, however, we 
finished for The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
The Tomb of Nakht at Thebes by Norman de 
Garis Davies, the first volume of the Robb 
de Peyster Tytus Memorial Series, which 
when all the volumes are completed will con- 
stitute a very complete presentation of the 
construction and decoration of the Egyptian 
tombs unearthed by the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum Egyptian Expedition. 
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The Tomb of Nakbt, an extremely hand- 
some folio volume, printed on Van Gelder 
Zonen paper with the Museum’s water mark 
in the corner of every other leaf, and elabo- 
rately illustrated with photogravure plates 
and lithographs in color, is one of the very 
best examples of typography bearing our im- 
print. It is our third folio volume, and a com- 
plement to the Noteworthy Paintings already 
referred to, which was completed in 1907. 
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NE of the young men whom I have 
a) seen “grow up” in the publishing 
business is my friend, the late John 
Bockmyer, who, when with Messrs. Double- 
day, McClure & Co. (while we were in the 
Twenty-fifth Street building), occasionally 
came into our office, as we did a certain 
amount of printing for that firm. 

Well, it happened on a day in February, 
1910, that Mr. Bockmyer came once more to 
our office—this time as the representative of 
Messrs. Doubleday, Page & Co., and express- 
ing their desire that a table be designed, 
bearing the marks of some of the early print- 
ers, around which their workmen could gather 
at the dinner hour. I told Mr. Bockmyer 
that such a table, put to such a use, would 
soon be marred, and it would seem scarcely 
worth while to make it, but that if Messrs. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. would like to have 
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a sun dial bearing printers’ marks made, 
which could be placed in their garden (they 
had laid out very elaborate gardens about the 
new plant at Garden City) I would try to 
design one. 

In due time it was decided that a sun dial 
it should be, and so | set about thinking up a 
design which should aim to glorify the first 
century of the Art of Printing (1455-1555) 
and those who were the first to practise it. 
Having had no previous experience in the 
making of such designs, or of sun dials, we 
at first made slow progress, and many diffi- 
culties had to be overcome before a satisfac- 
tory design was developed, but it was finally 
accomplished. To be the more certain that 
no mistake was being made, a copper relief- 
plate of the design was made, and etched deep 
and the low spaces filled in with “pastelline”’ 
and smoothed down flush with the face of the 
copper, to simulate as nearly as practicable 
the effect of a cement face with brass inlays. 

The central feature of the design is the 
Bible of Forty-two Lines (printed by Guten- 
berg about 1455), laid open at the nineteenth 
chapter of Job, at the twenty-third verse, 
which (translated) reads: 
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“Oh, that my words were now written! 
Oh that they were printed in a book!” 

The reproduction of the Bible was made from 
the vellum copy bought at the Hoe sale by 
Mr. Henry E. Huntington for $50,o0oo—the 
first printed book ever sold for so large a sum. 

In the twelve hour-spaces above and at the 
sides of the Bible (which represented 1455), 
the marks of twelve of the early printers are 
arranged, in the rotation given below, in order 
to produce a pleasing color-balance in the de- 
sign: Fust & Schoeffer, 1455; Bernardinus de 
Vitalibus, 1494; Hans and Paul Hurus, 1488; 
Aldus, 1494; Jenson, 1470; Caxton, 1477; 
Wynkyn de Worde, 1491; the St. Albans 
Printer, 1480; Thierry Martens, 1474; Guil- 
laume le Rouge, 1489; Gering & Rembolt, 
1470; Plantin, 1555—thus completing the 
cycle. In the large space below the Bible, 
covering nearly one-half the face of the dial, 
is the main inscription: 


O measure of time! Thou merest mite within 
the endless providence of God; 
May thy unerring finger ever point 
To those who printed first 
the written word 


The recollection of the day when the little 
model was ready and was taken to Garden 
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City for criticism is still a vivid one. Mrs. 
Gene Stratton-Porter (author of Freckles, A 
Girl of the Limberlost, and other books print- 
ed literally by and for the million), and her 
daughter, Mrs. Jeanette Porter Munroe, were 
there, and to hear appreciative words about 
the design of the dial from entire strangers, 
as well as from Messrs. Doubleday, Page & 
Company, was a pleasure indeed. On asking 
Mr. Doubleday what size the sun dial might 
be made, his answer was, “Go as far as you 
like”; and so it was decided to make it in 
the form of a 41-degree ellipse, 65% x 78% 
inches, that the Bible might be properly 
shown in the full size of the original. 

At last the rim was finished and the dial 
placed and filled in, in July, 1912. It was in 
the casting of the last section of the rim 
that I first visited a brass foundry, and looked 
into the mouth of a “burning, fiery furnace” 
—where great crucibles were filled with mol- 
ten brass. The colors of the rainbow are 
beautiful, and yet the colors emitted from 
molten brass in the furnace, and as it is being 
poured into the mold, are even more beautiful 
—and wonderful, for they are alive with mo- 
tion, and are of ever varying hue as they swirl 
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upward. It is a sight worth going miles to 
see. 

As a memento of the casting of the rim of 
the dial, I have two “‘knops” of brass broken 
off the tops of the “‘risers’’ of the mold; for in 
casting it is necessary to have small openings 
in the mold, at either side of the object to be 
cast, through which the metal may rise to the 
surface, to give evidence that the mold is en- 
tirely full, and these slender shafts of metal 
are termed “risers.” These two knops of 
brass, lacquered, and still shining like molten 
gold after a lapse of seven years, are arranged 
in my book-case, on either side of a little 
silver printing press (fashioned after the pat- 
tern of the fifteenth-century printing presses) 
—the cherished gift of my friend, the late Mr. 
Andrews—and are flanked on the one side by 
a medal of Gutenberg cut by Scharff, and on 
the other by a medal of an early printing 
press, also cut by Scharff, both the gifts of 
Mr. Robert Hoe. 

When the dial was first set up, all the brass 
shone like burnished gold, and particularly 
impressive was the Bible, the lettering of 
which was inked in in black, and illuminated 
in exact accord with the original. The first 
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public view of it, so to speak, was on that 
twenty-second day of August, 1912, when the 
General Education Board met in the Library 
of the plant at Garden City, and, after their 
meeting, grouped themselves around the dial, 
together with the members of the firm of 
Messrs. Doubleday, Page & Co.andtheauthor, 
and the first photograph of it was made. 
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HE setting up of the dial made it nec- 

essary for me to be at Garden City 

quite frequently early in 1911, and, at 

the request of Mr. S. A. Everitt, I arranged 

to visit the plant two or three times a week 

to advise, as far as might be, as to the de- 

tails of their bookmaking, a relationship which 

has long continued to be a very pleasant 
one. 

One of my early duties was to suggest 
a new typographical dress for The World’s 
Work, which was adopted. Another was to 
plan for a new edition of the complete works 
of Rudyard Kipling, which would take the 
place in this country of the Bombay Edition 
which had just been brought out in London— 
the desire being to make a volume which 
would be very readable, unusually attractive, 
and yet different from the English edition, 
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the initials of which were in blue, and the 
color scheme of the cover blue. 

And then there was the so-called Tiffany 
Book published at Christmas, 1914, contain- 
ing an appreciative sketch of The Art Work 
of Louis C. Tiffany and, besides a portrait of 
Mr. Tiffany by Sorolla, sixty-one full-page il- 
lustrations of his accomplishments in Paint- 
ing; in Stained Glass; in Favrile Glass; in 
Enamels and Jewelry; in Textiles and Hand- 
stuffs; as a Decorator of Interiors; as a 
Builder of Homes; and as a Landscape Archi- 
tect. Wide latitude was allowed in the mak- 
ing of this book, four hundred and ninety-two 
copies of which were printed on Japan vellum 
specially made for the work, and ten copies 
on parchment for Mr. Tiffany’s immediate 
family—for the desire was to produce the 
finest book that could be made. Many proc- 
esses were employed in the making of the 
illustrations in order to obtain the most satis- 
factory result in each case. A great many of 
the plates were photogravures, some were 
four-color half-tones and one a four-color 
gelatine print, while several were reproduced 
in four-color photogravure, and one by five- 
color photogravure—processes never pre- 
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viously attempted in this country—and one 
by the painting-in photogravure, or so-called 
Goupil process. 

When bound in full vellum (embossed from 
a design by Mr. Tiffany), which was first 
stained bright vermilion, then the entire sur- 
face gilded and rubbed down so that glints of 
the vermilion and of the pearly white of the 
vellum might here and there appear through 
the gold, then the depressed portions of the 
design colored in dark brown, the effect was 
of a veritable antique ‘‘Golden Book.” The 
ten parchment copies were even more splen- 
did, for they had clasps which were cast in 
solid gold by the Tiffany Studios. 

Other Doubleday “special” books, the mak- 
ing of which was largely or partly in my 
charge, were Charcoals of Old and New New 
York, and In Thackeray’s London, both of 
which were from the pen of, and elaborately 
illustrated with reproductions of drawings in 
charcoal and chalk by, the late F. Hopkinson 
Smith—that versatile genius of whom years 
ago I heard it said by one of his artist friends: 
“If you want anything done, from the im- 
porting of an elephant to the building of a 
lighthouse, call on ‘Hop’ Smith.” To those 
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whose knowledge of Mr. Hopkinson Smith’s 
abilities is confined to his paintings, his water- 
colors and his writings, it may not be amiss 
to state that it was due to his skill as an engi- 
neer that the lighthouse on Race Rock, at the 
entrance to Long Island Sound, became an 
accomplished fact—after several others had 
tried and failed. 

Then, in 1914, there was the making of 
The Ari of the Low Countries by Dr. W. R. 
Valentiner (1914), translated by Mrs. Schuy- 
ler van Rensselaer—both friends of mine; 
and in 1916 Ivory and the Elephant by Dr. 
George Frederick Kunz, who has been an 
appreciated friend ever since his first book, 
Gems and Precious Siones, was printed by us 
many years ago. 

Being a member of the Hobby Club, a very 
small organization of collectors of books and 
things beautiful, Dr. Kunz caused to be 
printed a special edition of sixteen copies of 
Ivory and the Elephant designated as “‘The 
Hobby Club Edition,” for presentation -to 
members of the Hobby Club; another spe- 
cial edition of twenty-six copies he designated 
as ‘The Belgian Congo Edition.” I happen to 
be the fortunate possessor of one of these lat- 
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ter special copies, on the presentation page of 
which appears a list of the recipients—the list 
being headed by His Majesty, Albert, King 
of the Belgians, followed by Colonel Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, and many notables and some 
not notable. Rarely has my name appeared 
in a list containing so many distinguished 
names. 

In 1917 appeared the Memorial Edition of 
O. Henry, on the title-page of which appears 
an interesting symbolic figure of literature 
which in general treatment of line and white 
spaces was modeled after the decorative head- 
and tail-pieces in Theocritus, made for Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Company in 1906, by that mas- 
ter of typography and decorative design and 
draughtsmanship, my friend, Bruce Rogers. 

Then, too, in 1917 there was Morning Face 
—the only one of Mrs. Gene Stratton-Por- 
ter’s books with which I have had to do, 
from many pages of which the smiling face of 
a beautiful child looks out, while on others 
the birds are shown calling toone another. In 
1917, also, I had much to do with A History 
of Italian Furniture, by William H. Odom. 

In the summer of 1918, owing to the war 
conditions, the “list”? of Messrs. Doubleday, 
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Page & Co. became restricted as to elaborate 
books and did not require the special atten- 
tion I had been called upon to give, and so 
the very pleasant connection with them which 
had existed for a little over seven years came 
to an end—although | still visit the plant 
from time to time, as much of our manufac- 
turing continues to be done there.* 


*Connection with the firm was resumed later, and was con- 
tinued until the death of Walter Gilliss, on September 24, 1925. 


XV 
CONCLUSION 


[or little story, written within sight 
of the room in which our first press 
was set up in 1869, covers very briefly 
the story of The Gilliss Press for half a cen- 
tury. 

Many are the followers of the great Guten- 
berg and of our own Franklin and De Vinne 
whom we have known during that time. Some 
have come up, have flourished for a short day, 
and, like Jonah’s gourd, withered in a night. 
Others, well-known and long-established firms, 
have fallen by the wayside and disappeared. 
The irony of it all is that some of those who 
produced the best-made books have been 
they who have fallen by the wayside. 

As we begin our second half-century of 
work as printers, on September 15, 1919, we 
find the operatives in the various branches of 
the art earning a wage about double what it 


was only ten short years ago; far beyond the 
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fondest hopes of the workers of twenty or 
thirty years ago, and immeasurably beyond 
the modest stipend of the workmen of the 
great Plantin, who on a wage of one hundred 
and forty-two florins ($227.20) a year for 
compositors, and one hundred and five florins 
($168) a year for pressmen, began work at 
five o’clock in the morning and stopped not 
until their stint was finished. 
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AGH 
eee hak FAY 


AND 
OTHER POEMS 


BY 
JOSEPH RODMAN DRAKE 


NEW YORK 
THE GROLIER CLUB 
MCMXXIII 


PENS F2OF 
IMPRINTS 


The constant assistance and many 
courtesies of Mr. Frank Le Grand 
Gilliss during the compilation of the 
following list are acknowledged with 
much gratitude by the Committee on 
Publications. 


SHORT-TITLE LIST OF THE IMPRINTS OF 
GILLISS BROTHERS 
GILLISS BROTHERS AND TURNURE 
AND THE GILLISS PRESS 
INCLUDING OTHER VOLUMES, PERIODICALS, ETC. 
WITH THE PRINTING OF WHICH WALTER GILLISS 
WAS CONNECTED* 


ADAMS, Adeline. John Quincy Adams Ward, an Appreci- 
ation. 1912. 4to. 

—The Spirit of American Sculpture. 1923. 16mo. 

—Sylvia. Priv. pr., 1912. 

ADAMS, E. D., Biographical Record. 1924. 

— Gold Vase presented to [him by the American Cotton Oil 
Co.] 1891. 

ADAMS, F. A., Compiler. The Months. Priv. pr., 1910. 
Twenty-five copies. 

ADAMS, Lucy Hale. [Memorial.] Priv. pr., 1903. Fifteen 
copies. : 

ALEXANDRE, ARSENE, & Others. The Modern Poster. 
1895. 

AMHERST COLLEGE: Class of 1881. Decennial Record. 
1891. 

ANDREWS, W.L.  Bibliopegy in the United States. 1902. 

—The Continental Insurance Company of New York. 1906. 

—An English XIX Century Sportsman, Bibliopole and 
Binder [Thomas Gosden]. 1906. 

— Essay on the Portraiture of the American Revolutionary 


War. 1806. 
—Fragments of American History. Priv. pr., 1898. 


— Gossip about Book Collecting. 1900. Two volumes. 
—tThe Heavenly Jerusalem, with Annotations by William 
Loring Andrews. 1908. 
—The Iconography of the Battery. 1901. 
*This list makes no pretence of completeness. It gives briefly items which 


have been brought to our notice, stating the sizes of books other than octavos 
or duodecimos, and the number of copies printed if one hundred or less. 
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—Jacob Steendam Noch Vaster. 1908. 

—James Lyne’s Survey. 1900. 

—New Amsterdam, New Orange, New York. 1897. 

—New York as Washington knew it. 1905. 

—Old Booksellers of New York. 1895 

—Paul Revere and his Engraving. 1901. 

—Prospect of the Colledges in Cambridge in New England, 
engraved by Wm. Burgis. 1897. 

—Sextodecimos et infra. 1899. 

——The Treatyse of Fysshynge wyth an Angle. From the 
Book of St. Albans . . . with an Introductory Essay 
by W. L. Andrews. 1903. 

—A Trio of Eighteenth Century French Engravers. 1898. 

—lIn Memoriam. William Loring Andrews. Priv. pr., 
1921. Fifty copies. 
See also Iconophiles, Society of; Kobbé. 


ANTHONY, COLE & KINGSLEY. Wood Engraving; 
Three Essays. Grolier Club, 1916. 

APPEL, A. M. Reminiscences of Andersonville Prison. 
Priv. pr., 1916. 

AVERY, S. P. Editorials and Resolutions in Memory of 
Samuel Putnam Avery. Priv. pr., 1905. One hundred 
copies. - 

BANGS, J. K. Katharine, a Travesty. 1888. 16mo. 

—Mephistopheles. 1889. 16mo. 

[BARNES, J. C.] Faith, Hope, Charity. [1889.] 24mo. 

BISPHAM, William. Memoranda concerning the Family of 
Bispham. 1890. 4to. One hundred copies. 


BOK, Edward. Cyrus Curtis. Priv. pr., 1909. 4to. Three 
copies. 


BOND, Alvan. Autobiographical Reminiscences. Priv. pr., 
1896. 4to. Thirty-five copies. 


BOOTH, Edwin. Memorial Celebration [sixtieth Birthday]. 
The Players, 1893. 

’ BORDEN, M. C. D. Catalogue of [his] Collections. Priv. 
pr., 1897. 

BOSTON MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS. American Silver 
[by R. T. H. Halsey]. 1906. 4to. 


BOSWELL, James. LifeofSamuel Johnson . . . edited 
by Clement Shorter. 1922. Ten volumes. 


BROWNE, Irving. Library [Catalogue]. 1899. 
BROWNELL, Adelia. Sonnets from Westover. 1911. 
C, [L. H.] Account of a Family Reunion in honor of the 1ooth 
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anniversary of the Birth of Francina E. H. Haines. 
1919. 

CARLETON, H. G. Memnon. Printed, not published, 
1884. 4to. 

CARRUTH, F. W. Fictional Rambles in and about Boston. 
1902. 

CENTURY ASSOCIATION. Twelfth-Night Festival . 
January 6, 1899. 1900. 


CERVANTES, Miguel de. The History of . . . Don 
Quixote. 1907. Four volumes. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES. Various dates. 


CHEW, Beverly. On a Leaf from a 14th Century Missal. 
ne pr., 1901. About ten copies were printed, all on 
vellum. 


CHILDS, L.G. Fantasies. Priv. pr., 1916. 


COE, E. B. Discourse commemorative of the Rev. T. E. 
Vermilye. 1893. 


THE COLD SPRING HARBOR Library. 1914. 


COLLECTION of 80 Rings presented to our dear “‘Fayelle”’ 
on her Wedding Day, February 14, 1906. 

COLONIAL DAMES OF AMERICA, National Society of. 
Its Beginnings [etc.]. 1913. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. Dedication of the New Site. 
1896. 4to. 

CONRAD, Joseph. [Sundial edition of his works.] 

COTTRELL, F. G. Minute adopted by the Research 

Corporation. 1915. 
CUMING, M.A. At Sound of the Gavel. 1907. 


CURTIS, G. W. Prueand I. 1802. 
(See also Lowell.) 


CUSHING, C. C.S. Nathan Hale of ’73, 1908. 

DALY, E. T., & WHITE, A. E. Book of Bryn Mawr Verses. 
Bryn Mawr, 1903. 

DANIEL, Richard. The Present State of New England. 
1899. 24mo. Fifty copies. 

DAVIS, Gherardi. Alice and I; or, Learning to sail a Boat. 
Priv. pr., 1910. Twenty-five copies. 

— Alice and I, and Alice and her Rivals. Priv. pr., 1913. 

— Alice and I and Nourmahal. Priv. pr., 1925. 

— Alice and I at Larchmont. Priv. pr., 1915. 

— Alice and I down East. Priv. pr., 1922. 

— Alice and I down East again. Priv. pr., 1924. 

— Alice and I go cruising again. Priv. pr., 1923. 
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—Alice and I on the Cruise of the New York Yacht Club, 
1921. Twenty-five copies. 

— Colors of the United States Army, 1789-1912. Priv. pr., 
1912. 4to. 

—The Gospels, by a Layman. Priv. pr., 1916. 

—The South Side Sportsmen’s Club. Priv. pr., 1907. 4to. 

—Regimental Colors in the War of the Revolution. Priv. 
pr., 1908. 4to. 

Supplement. 1910. 

—tThe United States Navy and Merchant Marine, 1840- 
1880. Priv. pr., 1923. 4to. 

—& DAVIS, Mrs. Alice (King). Regimental! Colors of the 
German Armies in the War of 1870-1871. Priv. pr., 1911. 
4to. 

[DEAN, Bashford, & WELCH, A. M.] The Dyckman House. 
1916. 

DE FOREST, Mrs. E. J. John Johnston of New York, 
Merchant. 1909. 

—John Taylor, a Scottish Merchant of Glasgow and New 
York. Priv. pr., 1917. 

DICKENS, Charles. Mrs. Gamp with the Strolling Players. 
Priv. pr., 1899. Eighty-five copies. 

DICKINSON, John. LettersfromaFarmer . . . Intro- 
duction by R. T. H. Halsey. 1903. 

DINSMORE, J.S. Verses and Sonnets. 1910. 

DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. The Country Life Press. 
Various dates. 

DRAKE, J. R. The Culprit Fay, and other Poems. The 
Grolier Club, 1923. (Printers’ Series.) 


DRISLER, Henry. Minute adopted by the Trustees of 
Columbia College. 1894. 4to. One copy on vellum, 
thirty-four on paper. 


EATON, A. W. Acadian Ballads. 1905. 
—Poems of the Christian Year. 1905. 


ELLWANGER, W. D. A Summer Snowflake. 1902. 
Fifty copies. 


E[VERETT], Otis]. Voices of the Past. 1920. 


FAIRCHILD, H. Le R. History of the New York Academy 
of Sciences. 1887. 


FAITH, Hope, Charity, See Barnes. 
FORD, P. L., Editor, The New England Primer. 1897. 
FRICK, H.C. Catalogue of [his] Collections. 1908. 
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GAINE, Hugh. Journals, edited by P. L. Ford, 1902. Two 
volumes. 

GALLATIN, Frederick, Jr. Catalogue of . . . Orni- 
thology. 1908. 

GILDER, R. W. Poems and Inscriptions. 1901. 

GILLISS, Walter. A few Verses and Songs. Priv. pr., 1916. 

—A Printer’s Sun Dial. 1913. 

—Story of a Motto and a Mark. 1902. 

GLINTING Sunbeams. Priv. pr., 1908. Fifty copies 
printed for E. D. Adams. 

GOODENOUGH, Arthur. Congregational Churches of 
Litchfield County. Norfolk, 1903. 

GORHAM COMPANY. An elementary Manual of Heraldry. 
1905. 24mo. 

GREEN, L.G. The de Forests and the Walloon Founding of 
New Amsterdam. Lincoln, Neb., 1916. 

GREENE, C. M., & OELRICHS, Hermann. Terrapiniana. 
1899. 4to. 

GRISWOLD, F.G. The Tarpon. Priv. pr., 1922. 

GROLIER CLUB. Descriptive Catalogue of the First 
Editions . . . of Percy Bysshe Shelley . . . by 
R. S. Granniss. 1923. 


Descriptive Catalogue of an Exhibition of Japanese 
Figure Prints [Landscape, Bird and Flower Prints] 
by L. V. Ledoux. 1924. Two volumes. 
—William Blake, an Exhibition. 1919. (Exhibition Cata- 
logue 80.) 

—Catalogue of One Hundred Illustrated Books. 1921. 
(Exhibition Catalogue 81.) 

—Prints, Drawings and Bronzes by Degas. 1922. (Ex- 
hibition Catalogue 82.) 

—Descriptive Catalogue of an Exhibition of Japanese Figure 
Prints, 1923 (Exhibition Catalogue 83.) 

—— Exhibition of the Etched Works of Charles A. Platt, 1925. 
(Exhibition Catalogue 84.) 

— List of Publications and Exhibition Catalogues, 1884-1916. 
1917. 

—Minute] William F. Havemeyer. In memoriam. [1913]. 

‘Theodore Low DeVinne. In memoriam. 1914. 

— — Alexander W. Drake. In memoriam. 1916. 


—tTransactions, Parts I-IV. 1885, 1894, 1899, 10921. 


Four volumes. 
(See also ANTHONY; DRAKE; HALSEY.) 
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HALSEY, R. T. H. The Boston Port Bill. Grolier Club, 
1905. 

—Pictures of early New York on dark blue Staffordshire 
pottery. 1899. 

HARDENBERGH, Emily Irene (Leeds). In Memoriam. 
1899. 

HATCH, R. T. Personal Reminiscences and Memorials. 
Priv. pr., 1905. 

HAWKINS, R. C. Biographical Sketch of the Rev. Aaron 
Hutchinson. 1888. 

HEARN, G. A. Collection of Carved Ivories. 1908. 4to. 

HENRY, O. (Pseud. for W. S. Porter). [Memorial edition 
of his Works.]_ 1917. 


HOE, Robert. Catalogue of English Authors before 1700. 
1903. Five volumes. One hundred copies. 


— Short History of the Printing Press. 1912. 
[HOLMAN, W.H.] Historical Sketch of the Southport 
Congregational Church. Priv. pr., 1915. 


ICONOPHILES, SOCIETY OF. Catalogue of Engravings 
issued by the Society, compiled by R. H. Lawrence . : 
Introduction by W. L. Andrews. 1908. 4to. 


Index to the Illustrations in the Manuals of the Corpo- 
ration of the City of New York. 1906 


——Journey of the Iconophiles around New York. 1897. 
Eighty-seven copies on Japan paper, six on American 
hand-made paper. 

—List of Engravings issued [1921?]. 


—Washington’s Reception by the Ladies of Trenton. 1903. 


to. 
(See also KOBBE.) 
JAFFRAY, Robert. Jona, the Sacred Isle. Priv. pr., 1907. 


JAMES, Henry. Daisy Miller and An International Epi- 
sode, 1892. 


JOHNSON, J. G. Catalogue of a Collection of Paintings 
by Bernhard Berensen [& W. R. Valentiner]. 
1913[-14]. Three volumes. 4to. 


KENNAN, George. The Tragedy of Pelée. 1902. 
KENNEDY, J.G. The last Willof . . . 1909. 


KIPLING, Rudyard. Cruisers. 1899. Nineleaves. A few 
copies, for copyright purposes. 

——The Feet of the Young Men. 1920. 

——The Glory of the Garden. One sheet, 4to. A few copies 
for copyright purposes. 

——The King. [1899] Copyright edition of about ten copies. 
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—The White Man’s Burden. 1899. Copyright edition 
of eleven copies; all except four destroyed by Mr. Kipling. 

——|Edition of his Works planned for the Country Life Press 
by Walter Gilliss.] 

KOBBE, Gustav. The Hudson-Fulton Celebration, 1909 
ass Foreword by W. L. Andrews. The Society of 
Iconophiles, 1910. 

KUNZ, G. F. Gems and Precious Stones. 1916. 

——lIvory and the Elephant. 1916. The Belgian-Congo 
edition, twenty-six copies; the Hobby Club edition, forty 
copies. 

LA FARGE, John, & JACCACI, A. F. Noteworthy Paint- 
ings in American Private Collections. 1907. Only the 
first volume was printed, one copy being on vellum. fol. 

—Concerning Noteworthy Paintings. 1919. An elaborate 
prospectus of the preceding. 

LAFFAN, W. M. Notes on certain Masters of the XIX 
century. [1886?] 

——tThe Percheron Horse. 1886. 

LANIER, H.W. Acentury of Banking in New York. 1922. 

LIFE’S ahi illustrated by H. W. McVickar [& others. c. 
1885]. 

LOCKWOOD, L. V. The Furniture Collectors’ Glossary. 
Walpole Society, 1913. 

LOUDOUM, The Earl of, & LYMAN, Phineas. General 
Orders, of 1757. 1879. 

LOW, Seth. Minutes adopted by the Trustees of Columbia 
College . . . onl|his] Resignation . . . as Presi- 
dent. Igol!. 

LOWELL, J. R. The Power of Sound. 1896. Fifty copies 
privately printed for E. B. Holden. 

—& CURTIS, G. W. Memorials of two Friends. Priv. 
pr., 1902. Fifty copies for E. B. Holden. 

LUQUER, E. E. Poems. 1894. 

LYDIG, Rita. Collection . . . catalogued by W. R. 
Valentiner. Priv. pr., 1913. fol. 

McFEE, William. Command. Garden City, 1922. W.G. 
planned binding. 

MANSFIELD, Howard. Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Etchings and Drypoints of Whistler. Caxton Club, 
1909. 4to. 

MARKHAM, Edwin. Lincoln and other Poems. 1ogo!. 

—tThe Man with the Hoe. 1900. 


MARVIN, F. A. Christ among the Cattle, a Sermon. 1899. 
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MATHURA and BANDHA . . .. published by C. A. 
Andrews. 1902. 

MATTHEW, SAINT, The Gospel of. 1920. 

THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART. American 
Silver . . . a Study based on the Clearwater Col- 
lection, by C. L. Avery . . . Preface by R. T. H. 
Halsey. 1920. 

— Anniversary Exercises. 1920. 

——Bibliography of Museums and Museology, by William 
Clifford. 1923. 

—Brief record of development. 1923. 

—Catalogue of an Exhibition of early Chinese Pottery and 
Sculpture, by S. C. Bosch Reitz. 1916. 

—Catalogue of an Exhibition of Silver used in New York, 
New Jersey and the South . . . witha note : 
by R. T. H. Halsey. 1911. 

—Catalogue of the Collection of Casts. 1908. 

—Catalogue of the Collection of Pottery, by G. C. Pier. 
IQII. 

—Catalogue of a Loan Exhibition of Arms and Armor, by 
Bashford Dean. 1911. 

—Catalogue of a Loan Exhibition of Early Oriental Rugs, 
by W. R. Valentiner. [c. 1910.] 

—Catalogue of a Loan Exhibition of Paintings by Winslow 
Homer. Igtl. 

—Catalogue of the Morgan Collection of Chinese Porcelains, 
by S. W. Bushell & W. M. Laffan. 1907. 

——Catalogue of the Crosby Brown Collection of Musical 
Instruments of Oceanica and America, by Frances Morris. 
1914. 

—Catalogue of Paintings, by Bryson Burroughs. 1914. 

——-Catalogue of Romanesque, Gothic and Renaissance 
Sculpture, by Joseph Breck. 1913. 

——Centennial Exhibition of the Works of George Fuller. 
1923. 

——Charter, Constitution (etc.). 1910, 1925. 

—LClassification Systems used in the Library, by E. A. 
Pennell [&] L. E. Wallace. 1911. 

——The Clearwater Collection of Colonial Silver, by R. T. H. 
Halsey. 1916. 

—Collection of Sculptures by Auguste Rodin, by Joseph 
Breck. 1913. 

——Collection of Watches loaned by Mrs. G. A. Hearn. Priv. 
pr., 1907. 
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—Daily Life of the Greeks and Romans as illustrated in the 
Classical Collections, by Helen McClees. 1925. 

——Descriptive Atlas of the Cesnola Collection of Cypriote 
Antiquities. 1894, 1903. Vols. II & III. 

—The Emily Johnston de Forest Collection of Mexican 
Majolica. Catalogue by E. A. Barber. 1918. 

— Exhibition of American Sculpture. 1918. 

——Exhibition of Contemporary German Art. List of Books 
in the Library, compiled by William Clifford. 19009. 

Exhibition of Painter-Etchings and Engravings of the 

XIX Century. 1917. 

——Fiftieth Anniversary Exhibition. 1920. 

——Fiftieth Anniversary Celebration. 1921. 4to. 

—The George A. Hearn Gift. 1906. 4to. 

—The Gdda Collection of Japanese Sword Fittings. Cata- 
logue by R. H. Rucker. 1924. 

——Greek Athletics. 1925. 

—Greek, Etruscan and Roman Bronzes, by G. M. A. 
Richter. 1915. 4to. 

— Guide to the Collections. 1919, 1920, 1922, 1923, 1924. 

— Guide to the Loan Exhibition of the J. Pierpont Morgan 
Collection. 1914. 

— Handbook of the American Wing . . . by R.T.H. 
Halsey & C. O. Cornelius. 1924. 

—Handbook of Arms and Armor . . . including the 
W. H. Riggs Collection, by Bashford Dean. 1915, 1921. 

— Handbook of the Cesnola Collection of Antiquities from 
Cyprus, by J. L. Myres. 1914. 

—Handbook of the Classical Collection, by G. M. A. 
Richter. 1917. 

—Handbook of Egyptian Rooms. 1911, 1912, 1916, 1918, 
1919, 1922. 

—History . . . with a chapter on the Early Insti- 
tutions of Art in New York, by W. E. Howe. 1913. 

—tThe Hudson-Fulton Celebration. ceteris [Vol. I; 
Paintings by Dutch Masters, by W. R. Valentiner; Vol. 
II; American Paintings, Furniture, etc., by H. W. Kent 
and F. N. Levy.] 1909. Two volumes. 4to. 

— Index to Objects illustrating Greek and Roman History. 
IQII. 

—tThe James F. Ballard Collection of Oriental Rugs, by 
Joseph Breck & Frances Morris. 1923. 

—Loan Exhibition of Paintings by William M. Chase. 


1917. 
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—The Murch Collection of Egyptian Antiquities, by A. C. 


Mace. 1912. 
—Notes on Arms and Armor, by Bashford Dean. 1911. 
—Paintings . . by James A. McNeill Whistler. 
1910. 


——Papers, Vol. I, pts. 1,2. 1921[-23]. 

—tThe Pierpont Morgan Wing. A brief guide. 1918. 

—The Pierpont Morgan Wing. A Handbook by Joseph 
Breck & M. R. Rogers. 1925. 

—Reception on Opening of an Exhibition of Contemporary 
German Art. 1909. 

—Special Exhibition of Chinese Paintings. Catalogue by 
J.C. Ferguson. 1914. 

—tThe Stela of Menthu-Weser, by C. L. Ransom. 1918. 

—The Tomb of Nakht at Thebes, by N. de G. Davies. 
1917. fol. (Tytus Memorial Series). 

—The Tomb of Perneb. 1916. 

—tThe Tomb of Puyemré at Thebes, by N. de G. Davies. 
1922[-23]. Two volumes. fol. (Tytus Memorial Series) 


—tThe Tomb of Two Sculptors at Thebes. 1925. fol. 
(Tytus Memorial Series). 


— Winslow Homer. 1gI1. 

MONKHOUSE, Cosmo. British Contemporary Artists. 
1899. 4to. 

MORGAN [J. Pierpont] Library. Check list of Coptic 
Manuscripts. Priv. pr., 1919. 4to. 

MUNN, C. A. Three Types of Washington Portraits. Priv. 
pr., 1908. 

NASH, S. P. Anneke Jans Bogardus. 1916. 


NATIONAL SCULPTURE SOCIETY. Exhibition of Amer- 
ican Sculpture. 1923. 4to. 


NEW YORK CITY:—Art Commission. The Governor’s 
Room in the City Hall. Priv. pr., 1909. 


—Catalogue of Works of Art. 1909. 
NOYES-GILMAN Ancestry. St. Paul, 1907. 4to. 
O’CONNOR, Eliza. Nature’s Revelations. 1900. 
ODOM, W. H. History of Italian Furniture. 1917. 


PAGE, A. F., & C. F.R., The Book of the Children of. 1921. 
4to. One hundred copies. 


PARK FAMILY, Some Account of the. Westerly Historical 
Society. 1917. 


PATTON, C. H. Honour thy Father. 1890. 
PRINCETON COLLEGE, Class of 1876. Record. [1887]. 
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—Class of 1878. Record. [1889]. 

— Class of 1883. Twenty Years after. 1904. 

—Class of 1884. A Score of Years. 1904. 

RIIS, J. A. Theodore Roosevelt, the Citizen. 1904. 

RUMSON COUNTRY CLUB. Members . . . who 
served in the Great War. Rumson, N. J. 1919. Pri- 
vately printed for E. D. Adams. 

SALTUS, Edgar. Mr. Incoul’s Misadventure. 1887. 

SANDS, B. A. Direct Forefathers and all the Descendants of 
Richardson Sands. 1916. Fifty copies privately printed. 

[SCHENCK, Natalie]. Selections from a Portfolio no more 
in use. 1876. 

SHAW, F. W. Cruise of the Madcap, A. Y.C. 1880. 

SELECTIONS from a Portfolio, see Schenck. 

SMITH, F. Hopkinson. Charcoals of old and new New 
York. 1912. 

—In Thackeray’s London. 1913. 

SMITH, J. S. Easby-, Translator. Songs of Alcaeus. Wash- 
ington, 1901. 

SOCIETY OF AMERICAN WOOD-ENGRAVERS. En- 
gravingson Wood . . ._ Introduction and descriptive 
text by W. M. Laffan. 1887. fol. 

SOUTH CHURCH (Reformed) of New York City. His- 
torical Sketch. 1887. 

SOUTHPORT CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, see Hol- 
man. 

STEVENSON, R. L. Teuila. Priv. pr. 1899. Fifty 
copies. 

STOKES, I. N. P. Iconography of Manhattan Island. 
1915-date. Four volumes to date. fol. 

STRATTON-PORTER, Mrs. Gene. Morning Face. 1917. 

SYLVIA, see Adams, Adeline. 

T.,C.C. Poems. 1892. 16mo. 

TALLMADGE, Benjamin. Memoir. 1904. 

TARKINGTON, Booth. Monsieur Beaucaire. 1900. 

—tThe Midlander. 1923. 

TIFFANY, L. C. The Art Work of Louis C. Tiffany. 1914. 

TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART. Catalogue of the Inaugural 
Exhibition. 1912. 

ULSTER COUNTY GAZETTE, January 1, 1800. 1876. 
Facsimile. 

UNION LEAGUE CLUB. Catalogue of American Land- 
scapes. 1890. 
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VALENTINER, W. R. The Art of the Low Countries; 
translated by Mrs. Schuyler van Renssalaer. 1914. 


VOICES of the Past. 1920. 
W., A. F. Boston. 1899. 16 pp. 
WALLACE, Lew. Ben Hur. 1891. Two volumes. 


WASHINGTON in War Times. [1917?] Privately printed 
for W. B. Osgood Field. 


WEBSTER, J. A. The South Salem Library. Priv. pr. 
[for R. H. Lawrence], 1916. 


WEDA Club. Report (1838-1892). 1902. 


WILLIAMS, J. C. An Oneida County Printer, William 
Williams. 1906. 

WILSON, Woodrow. Princeton for the Nation’s Service. 
1903. 

WOOLSEY, C. W. A Fishery Imbroglio. [1886]. 


MEMORIALS 


(In addition to the Memorial Volumes, already mentioned, 
for Lucy Hale Adams, William Loring Andrews, Samuel 
Putnam Avery, Emily Irene Hardenbergh, and Rebecca 
Taylor Hatch.) 


BETTENS, T. S. 1908. 

CADWALADER, John L. 1914. 

DAVIS, Benjamin P. 1906. 

DODGE, William Earl. 1884. 

GILMAN, Daniel Coit. 1908. 

HAY MANN, Edward Charles. 1915. 

HOLBROOK, A.C. ro1t5. 

HYDE, Arthur Sewall. 1920. 

KENNEDY, John Stewart. [Sermon and Prayer, printed 
separately.] 1900. 

LANIER, Sidney. 1918. 

LOWELL, Josephine Shaw. 1908. 


OGDEN, Robert C. [In memoriam and Resolutions, printed 
separately]. 1913. 


SCRYMSER, James Alexander. 1918. 
THAYER, Ezra Ripley. 1915. 
VERMILYE, T. E. 1893. 
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PERIODICALS AND YEAR BOOKS 


(Dates do not cover entire periods in all cases, and occasion- 
ally indicate only volumes or numbers which have been seen.) 


THE ART AGE, 1883-88. 

—Announcement. 

THE ART AUTOGRAPH, 1880. 

THE ART INTERCHANGE, 1878. 

THE ART REVIEW. Before 1887. 

THE CANOIST. Before 1887. 

COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. The Dutchman. 1908. 

COLUMBIA COLLEGE. Acta Columbiana, 1875, etc. 

——tThe Columbiad. 1875, etc. 

—Columbia Spectator. 1877, etc. 

—School of Mines. The Miner. 1878, etc. 

THE EPOCH. After 1886. 

GROLIER CLUB. The Grolier Club Gazette. 1921-date. 

GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. The Semi- 
narian. 10903, etc. 

HOME DECORATION. Before 1887. 

LIFE, January, 1883—August, 1886. 

ee BORMAN MUSEUM OF ART. Bulletin. 1905- 

ate. 

NATIONAL ARTS CLUB. Bulletin. 1907. 

NEEDLE AND BOBBIN CLUB. Bulletin. 1916, etc. 

SOCIAL SCIENCE. 1886-1888. 

TOWN TOPICS. Some time between 1877 and 1887. 

VOGUE. 1892-1908. 

THE WORLD’S WORK [New design by Walter Gilliss]. 

YEAR BOOKS, ANNUAL REPORTS, etc., for: 

American Academy in Rome; Architectural League; 
Calumet Club; Colonial Dames, National Society of; Colonial 
Order, New York Chapter; Grolier Club; Lawyers’ Club, New 
York; Loyal Legion Temperance Society; Metropolitan 
Museum of Art; Music School Settlement; Musical Art 
Society; Narrows Island Club; New York City, Art Com- 
mission; New York Genealogical and Biographical Society; 
New York Hospital, Society of the; Norfolk Home Missionary 
Society; Outlook Club, Montclair; Reform Club; St. James 
Church; St. Thomas’s Parish, Mamaroneck; Society of 
Decorative Art; Tree Planting Association of New York; 
Walpole Society. 
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A LIST OF IMPRINTS 


SOME CIRCULARS AND ADVERTISEMENTS 


AMERICAN Line. City of New York. City of Paris. 
About 1886. 
[FLAGLER, H. M.] Florida the American Riviera. The 
Ponce de Leon, The Alcazar, The Casa Monica. 1887. 
KIMBALL, Ingalls. Catalogue. 1897. 
NEW ENGLAND MANUFACTURERS’ AND MECHAN- 
ICS’ INSTITUTE. Catalogue. 1883. 1884. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY. Summer Comfort. 1892. 
For: Halsted School; High Cliff Hall, Yonkers; Hobart 
College; Kent Place School; Newman School; New York 
School of Applied Design; Westover; Blakeslee & Co., Dodd, 
Mead & Co., Dreicer & Co., Japan Paper Co., Frederick Kep- 
pel & Co., Marcus & Co., Mechanics and Metals National 
Bank; National Wall Paper Co.; Pease and Elliman; The 
Rosenbach Co.; Russell Sage Foundation; Charles Scribner’s 
Sons; Louis Comfort Tiffany Foundation; Tiffany & Co.; 
Winkoop Co.; etc., etc. 


OCCASIONAL PRINTING: 
SOME SPECIAL PROGRAMMES, FOLDERS, ETC. 


ay kp FINE ARTS SOCIETY. Dinner, February 
, 1892. 
ANDERSON, J. A. [Christmas cards.] 


BERKELEY SCHOOL. [Invitation and Ticket], May 20, 
1891; December 23, 1892. 


CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE. 
Consecration of the tenth Bishop of New York, the 
Reverend William Thomas Manning. May 11, 1921. 


——Consecration of the Reverend Herbert Shipman. Sug- 
fragan Bishop elect. November 30, 1021. 


ELGAR, Edward. The Apostles . . . first Perform- 
ance in America. Oratorio Society, 1904. 


FAIRCHILD, Salome Cutler. An appreciation [Dinner, 
October 28, 1909]. 


FREUNDSCHAFT SOCIETY. Souvenir. 1904. 

GILLISS BROTHERS. [Christmas cards.] 

GOUCHER COLLEGE. Lilian Welsh, M. D. tot. 

GROLIER CLUB. [Notices of Meetings, etc., 1885-date.] 

a das ZOUAVES. Thirtieth Anniversary, April 20, 
1891. 
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A LIST OF IMPRINTS 


HAZEL KIRKE. Programme of the 250th Presentation, 
October 8, 1860. oo 
HOBART COLLEGE. [1ooth Anniversary invitation, June 


13, 1922] 
HUCKEL, Oliver. [Sidney Lanier] A Benediction from an 
unknown Friend. 1918. 
LINCOLN,R.T. Dinner . . . as Envoy Extraordinary 
to England, May 14, 1889. 


MIKADO. Gala Performance, September 24, 1885. 

PATIENCE. [Souvenir Programme, 250th Performance, 
December 29, 1881] 

PERIODICAL PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION. Annual 
Dinner. 1904. 1905. 

SHERIFF'S JURY, Second Panel. Annual Dinner, Del- 
monico’s, January 29, 1903- 

SOCIETY OF PRINTERS. New York Visit. 1909. 

ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S CHURCH. Order of Service for 
the Consecration, May 1, 1923. 

ST. THOMAS’S CHURCH. (Programmes, 1872-date.] 

—Reception to the Rev. Doctor and Mrs. Stires. 1921. 


1922. 
UNION LEAGUE CLUB. Exhibition of Oi) Paintings, 
January 14, 16. 
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INDEX 


Acta Columbiana, 21, 28, 39 
Adams, Edward D., 81, 82 
Albert, King of Belgium, 107 
Alcazar Hotel, announcement, 


53 

The Aldine, 18, 19 

Aldine Press, 18 

Aldus Manutius, 99 

Alice and I, and Alice and 
Her Rivals, 93 

Alice and I at Larchmont, 93 

Alice and I: or Learning to 
Sail a Boat, 93 

American Institute, 43 

American Line Steamers, 53 

American Silver, 77 


American Type Founders 
Company, 60 
Andrews, William Loring, 


viii, 44, 62-65, 69-70, 74 
Armstrong, Margaret, 72 
Art Age, Vi, 30, 42-46, 51 
The Art Autograph, 42 
Art Interchange, 35, 41, 42, 

48, 51 
The Art Review, 51 
Avery, Samuel Putnam, 23, 


24 


Baker, George, 8 

Baker, William Bliss, 30 
Baker & Godwin, printers, 25 
Bangs, John Kendrick, 39 
Barden, George F., 57 
Barrett, S. R., grocer, 6 
Beaudoire Foundry, Paris, 67 
Beckwith, J. Carroll, 42 
Beecher, Henry Ward, 17 
Ben Hur, 53-50 


Berg, Charles I., 64 
Bibliopegy in the 
States, 74 


Binding, 27, 74-75, 77, 82, 84, 
105 


United 


Bishop, Heber R., 54 
Black-letter, 21, 61, 64 
Blum, Robert, 42 

Bockmyer, John, 97 

Bok, Edward, 84 

Borders, 6, 14, 47, 61 

The Boston Port Bill, 75, 76 
Bradford Club, 44 

Bradley, W. Aspenwall, 67 
Brown, L. L., Paper Com- 


pany, 46, 51, 54, 57 


Calumet Club, 45 

Campbell, Alexander, 19 

The Canoeitst, 51 

Carleton, Henry Guy, 37-39 

Carpenter shop over printing 
office, 16 

Carrére and Hastings, 53 

Case rack, 10, I1, 35 

Caslon types, 32, 58-60, 65, 
84 


Castle. Frederick A., 61, 71 
Caxton, William, 99 
Caxton Club, Chicago, 83 
Centennial Exposition, Phil- 
adelphia, 1876, 34 
Century Company, 66 
Century Magazine, 19, 65-07 
Cesnola Descriptive Allas of 
Cypriote Antiquities, 78 
Character Sketches, 73, 74 
Charcoals of Old and New 
New York, 105 
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INDEX 


Cheltenham Press, 80-81, 83 
Chew, Beverly, 84 
Chicago, Danville & Vin- 
cennes Railroad, 12 
“Church of the Disciples,” 17 
“City of New York,” steamer 


53 
“City of Paris,” steamer, 53 
Clarke, Sir Caspar Purdon, 85 
Clifford, William C., 78 
Club Bindery, 68, 76-77, 84 
Color printing, 14, 25, 47, 61, 
64, 71, 81, 91-92, 93, 104 
The Colors of the United States 
Army, 91-92 
Columbia Spectator, 28, 39 
Columbia University, 21-25, 


39 

Columbia University, School 
of Mines, 25 

The Columbiad, 21, 24-26 

Cottrell & Babcock Cylinder 
press, 16, 20 

Curtis, Cyrus K., 84 

Curtis, George William, 57, 
67-68 

Cutting, Mrs. Robert Fulton 
(Natalie Schenck), 27 


Daisy Miller, 57 
Davies, Norman de Garis, 


95-96 
Davis, Gherardi, 91-93 
de Forest, Robert W., 80, 83, 


85 
de Forest, Mrs. Robert W., 
8 


7> 
De Vinne, Theodore Low, ix, 
30, 44, 54, 65, 106 
Dilke, Sir Charles, scandal, 41 
Dodd, Mead & Company, 76 
Don Quixote, 68 
Doubleday, Frank N., 70, 100 
Doubleday, McClure & Com- 
pany, 97 
Doubleday, Page & Com- 
pany, 97-108 
ova: oe 
press, 1 
Drake, Alar W., 44 


Combination 


Drisler, Henry, minute, 21- 
23, 61 


Eames, Wilberforce, 31 

Eastman Kodak Company, 
84 

Elzevir types, 65-68, 92 

An English XIX Century 
Sportsman, 74 

Engravings on Wood, 51 

The Epoch, 51 

An Essay on the Portraiture of 
the American Revolutionary 
War, 69 

Everitt, S. A., 103 


Farmer, A. D., & Sons, 67 

Farmer, Little & Company, 
Type specimen book, 6 

Fashion Company, s 

Flagler, Henry M., 

Fleming, Brewster % Alley, 

Fragments of American His- 
tory, 70 

Franklin, Benjamin, 109 

French, Edwin Davis, 63 

French character in Gilliss’s 
printing, v 

Fust, Johann, 99 


G. De Eeaay 

“Galaxy Course of Lectures,” 
16-17 

Gallup, Albert, 44-45 

Gas engine as source of power 
for presses, 49 

Gems and Precious Stones, 106 

General Education Board, 


102 
Gering & Rembolt, 99 
Gilder, Rodman, 66 
sa Frank Le Grand, 8, 


73, 81, 86 
rete pet Melville, 29- 


Gilliss* Heemne 1, 4-8 
Gilliss Brothers, firm, 1, 8, 
44-47, 72, 733; Specimen 
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INDEX 


book, 3; partnership with 
A. B. Turnure, 36, 46, 47 

The Gilliss Press, 72, 80, 81; 
incorporation, 72, 73; mark, 
55, 62, 63, 72; motto, 55, 62 

Glinting Sunbeams, 81-82 

Goodhue, Bertram Grosve- 
nor, 80 

Gordon Franklin presses, 4-8, 
10-12 

Gorham Company, 81 

Gosden, Thomas, 74 

The Gospels by a Layman, 93 

Gossip about Book Collecting, 
70 

Goupil process, 105 

Grolier Club, 44, 45, 61, 62, 
68, 71, 75, 77, 90, 91; A 
Decree of Star Chamber con- 
cerning Printing, 65; The 
Boston Port Bill, 75-76; 
Transactions Part II, 62, 
65; Transactions Part III, 
71; A History of New York, 
65-66 


5 
Grosvenor, Very Rev. Dean, 


93 
Gutenberg, Johann, 98-101, 
109; 42 line Bible, 98-100 


Hale, Nathan, Nathan Hale 
of ’73, 81 

Halsey, R. T. Haines, 75-77 

Harper & Brothers, 51, 53, 54, 
56-58 

Harper's Magazine, 18-19 

Hazel Kirke, programme, 48 

Head- and tail-pieces, 63, 75, 
90, 107 

Hearn, George A., 85 

The Heavenly Jerusalem, 64, 


74 

Henry, O., 107 

“Hepworth’s Rink,” 17 

Hess, Selmar, 73-74 

Hobby Club, 106 

Hoe, Peter S., 36 

Hoe, Robert, 44, 76-78, 99, 
101; Catalogue, 77, 78 

Hoe, R. & Company, 35-36 


Holden, Edwin B., 68, 71 

Holls, Frederick W., 28 

Home Decoration, 51 

Hopkins, 36 

Houghton, Mifflin & Com- 
pany, 107 

Howe, Winifred E., 79-80 

Hudson-Fulton Celebration, 
76, 85, 89 

Huntington, Henry E., 99 

Hurus, Hans and Paul, 99 

Hyde & Searles, 4 

Hyde, Russell Dart, 4, 15 


The Iconography of Man- 
hattan Island, 63, 87, 89-90, 


95 
The Iconography of the Battery, 
70 
Iconophiles, Society of, 69, 70, 
6 


7 

Imposing-stone, 10, I1, 35 

Incorporation of the Gilliss 
firm, 72-73 

Initial letters, 61, 63, 64, 76, 
QI, 104 

Ink, vii-viii, 3, 19, 20 

An International Episode, 57 

Iona, the Sacred Isle, 90-91 

Irish Famine Fund, 42 

“Tron Crown,” 26 

Irving, Washington, 65, 66 

Italian Furniture, A History 
of, 107 

Italian manner in printing, 23 

Ives, Brayton, 45 

Ivory and the Elephant, 106- 
107 


Jaccaci, August F., 74 

Jade, Investigations and 
Studies in, 54 

Jaffray, Robert, 90-91 

James, Henry, 57 

Japanese borders, ornaments, 
&c., 47 

Japanese color prints, 71 

Jenson, Nicolas, 99 

Johnson, John G., 94-95 

Johnson, Laurence, 60 
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INDEX 


Johnston, John, 87-88 
Johnston, John T., 88 
The Journey of the Iconopbiles, 


69-70 


Kelly, James E., 47 
Kent, Henry Watson, 78-80, 
8 


Kirebal, Ingalls, 67, 80 
King, F. S., 76 

King’s College, 26 

Kingsley, Elbridge, 30 
Kingston, N. Y., 31 

Kipling, Rudyard, 70, 71, 


103, 104 
Kirkcudbright, William John- 
ston, 88 
Kunz, George Frederick, 85, 
106-107 


Laffan, William, 79 

La Farge, John, 74, 75 

Le Rouge, Guillaume, 99 
Letters from a Farmer, 77 
Libbey, Edward Drummond, 


94 
Life, 36-39, 49, 50, 58 
Linotype Company, 60 
Long Primer Caslon Old 
Style type, 32 
Loving cup, 85-86 
Low, Seth, minute, 23, 24 
The Low Countries, The Art of, 


106 
Lowell, James Russell, 67-68 
Ludington, Charles H., and 
William H., 72, 73 
Lydig, Mrs. Philip M., 95 
Lyne, James, James Lyne’s 
Survey, 70 


McClure’s Magazine, 66, 67 

McGeachy, Charles Edward 
Allen, 17, 18 

MacKellar, Smith & Jordan, 
58-60 

McVickar, H. W., 25, 57, 58 

McVickar, W. Bard, 25 

Machine setting of type, 61, 


67 


Mains, Randolph S., 25, 26 
Mansfield, Howard, 83 
Martens, Thierry, 99 
Marvin, Samuel W., 44 
Mason, Rey. John M., 88 
Matthews, Northrup Com- 
pany, 50 
Mayeur Foundry, Paris, 54, 65 
Mead, Edward S., 45 
Memunon, 38, 39 
Memorials of Two Friends, 67- 


68 
Merrill & Baker, publishers, 


74 

Methodist Book Concern, 87 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
67, 77-79, 83-85, 95-96; 
Bulletin, 78-79; History, 
79-80; Hudson-Fulton cat- 
alogue, 85; The Tomb of 
Nakbht, 95-96 

The Mikado, programme, 47 

Milk tickets, 6 

Miners, 25 

“Missy”’ letters, 38 

Mitchell, John Ames, 36, 37, 


39 
Monotype Company, 60, 67 
Monsieur Beaucaire, 66-67 
Morgan Collection of Chinese 
Porcelains, 79 
Morgan, J. Pierpont, 79 
Morgan, Rev. William Ferdi- 
nand, 12, 13 
Morning Face, 107 
Morris, William, viii 
Morse, H. G., fruit dealer, 2, 


3 

The “Mull,” 88 

Munroe, Mrs. Jeanette Por- 
ter, 100 


Nathan Hale of ’73, 81 

New Amsterdam, New Orange, 
New York, 63, 64, 70 

New England Manufacturers’ 
and Mechanics’ Institute, 
Catalogue, 45 

New York as Washington 
Knew It, 64, 65, 74 
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INDEX 


Night work, 14, 20-21 
Norton, Charles Eliot, 68 
Notes on Certain Masters of 
the XIX Century, 79 
Noteworthy Paintings in 
American Private Collec- 
tions, 74-75, 96 
“Novelty” press, 1, 2, 5, 7, 


Ode on the death of General 
Washington, 32 

Odom, William H., 107 

The Old Booksellers of New 
York, 62, 65, 69, 70 

On a Leaf from a Fourteenth 
Century Missal, 84 

Original Old Style Caslon 
type, 58 

Ornaments, 47 

Outlook Company, 77 

Overlay-cutting, 30, 31 


Paine, Henry Gallup, 36, 39 
Paltsits, Victor Hugo, 31 
Panic of 1873, 17 
Paper, 46, 51, 53, 54, 57, 63, 
64, 68, 74, 82, 84, 96, 104 
Paper cutting machines, 24 
Papier de Rives, 74, 82, 84 
Parchment, 22, 61, 104 
Patience, programme, 48 
The Percheron Horse, 79 
Pfister, Frank J., binder, 75 
ee Philosopher’s Lamp,” 


2 

Pictures of Early New York, 
.79-77 

Pine, John Buckley, 21-24 

Pitcher, Frederick W., 85 

Plantin, Christopher, 99, 110 

Plantin Museum, Antwerp, 
Belgium, 55 

Ponce de Leon Hotel, an- 
nouncement, 53 

Porter, William Sydney (O. 
Henry), 107 

The Portraiture of the American 
Revolutionary War, Essay 
on, 69 
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Potter, Paul, 40, 41 

The Power of Sound, 68 

Presses, 1, 2, 4-8, 10-12, 16, 
19-21, 35 

Presswork, 19, 29-30, 64 

Princeton Tiger, 39 

Priory text, 84 

A Prospect of the Colledges in 
Cambridge in New England, 


79 


Race Rock lighthouse, 106 
Regimental Colors in the War 
of the Revolution, 91-92 
Regimental Colors of the Ger- 
man Armies, 91-92 
Registration, vii, 24 
Revere, Paul, 64-65, 70 
Riddle, George, 38 
Rives paper, 74, 82, 84 
Robinson, Edward, 85 
Rockefeller, John D., Jr., 79 
Rogers, Bruce, 107 
Roosevelt, Theodore, 107 
Runic manuscript, 61 


The St. Albans Printer, 99 
St. Thomas’s Church, New 
York, 12-14, 19-20 
Scharff, Anton, medallist, ro1 
Schoeffer, Peter, 99 
Scribners, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 68 
Scribner’s Magazine, 18-19 
Selections from a Portfolio no 
more in Use, 27 
Sextodecimos et Infra, 64, 65, 


0 
Sh track. Albert R., 12 
Silence, engraving, 30 
Silver Used in New York, New 
Jersey, and the South, 77 
Smillie, James D., 42 
Smith, F. Hopkinson, 105- 


106 
Smith, Sidney L., 64, 82, 90 
Social Science, 51, 52 
Society of American Wood 
Engravers, 51 


INDEX 


The South Side Sportsmen’s 
Club of Long Island, 92 

Specimen book of the Gilliss 
firm, 3 

i ag John Campbell, 25, 


2 
Standard Oil Company, 56 
Steendam, Jacob, Jacob Steen- 


dam, 74 
Sterner, Albert Edward, 57 
Stokes, I. N. Phelps, 63, 87, 
89-90, 95 
Stone, Bliss, Fay & Allen, 4 
Stop Cylinder No. 5 press, 35 
The Story of a Motto and a 
Mark, 62, 66 
Stratton-Porter, Mrs. Gene, 
100, 107 
Strike of compositors, 1887, 


50a. 
Sullivan, Sir Arthur, 47 
Summer Comfort, 56 
Sun dial, 97-103 
Sutphen, W. Van Tassel, 39, 
40 


Tarkington, Booth, 66-67 
Taylor, John, 87, 88 

In Thackeray’s London, 105 
Theocritus, 107 

Tiffany, Louis C., 104-105 
Title-pages, vii, 64, 88 
Toledo Museum of Art, 93-94 
The Tomb of Nakht at Thebes, 


95-9 

Town Topics, 39-41 

The Treatyse of Fysshynge 
wyth an Angle, 64, 74 

The Trials of a Mount Deser- 
ter, 37, 38 

A Trio of Eighteenth Century 
Engravers, 70 

Trow Press, 74, 81, 84 

Turnure, Arthur B., 36, 41- 
48, 53, 57, 58, 60 


Types, 2, 3, 24; Black-letter, 
21, 61, 64; Caslon, 32, 58- 
60, 65, 84; Elzevir, 65-68, 


92 

Typothetae of New York, 55 

Tytus, Robb de Peyster. 
Memorial Series, 95 


Ulster County Gazette, 31-34 
Union League Theatre, 38 


Valentiner, Dr. W. R., 106 

Vanderburgh, Wells & Com- 
pany, 7, 32 

Van Gelder Zonen paper, 96 

Van Rensselaer, Mrs. Schuy- 
ler, 106 

Vedder, Elihu, 42 

Vellum, printing on, 75, 84 

La Vie Moderne, 37 

Vierge, Daniel, 68 

Vitalibus, Bernardinus de, 99 

Vogue, 57, 58, 60-61, 73 


Wages of printers, 109-110 
Wales, Edward H., 11 
Wales, Salem H., 11 

Walters, W. T., 79 

Warren, George William, 13, 


14 
Waters, W. & Sons, binders, 
28 


Weaverson, Frederick, 52 

Whistler, James Abbott Mc- 
Neill. A Descriptive Cata- 
logue, 83 

White Man’s Burden, 70-71 

Whitlock, William, 42 

Wood engraving, 51, 64 

Worde, Wynkyn de, 99 

The World’s Work, 103 


nee Publishing Association, 
I 
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